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PREFACE. 


In  attempting  to  paint  a  miniature  of  American  History, 
from  works  like  those  of  Bancroft  and  Hildreth  and  the 
late  invaluable  records  of  the  Civil  War,  the  author  does 
not  flatter  herself  that  she  has  maintained  a  perfect  pro¬ 
portion  in  the  reduced  scale.  While  holding  this  artistic 
idea  more  or  less  distinctly  in  mind,  she  has  at  least  aimed 
to  produce  a  consistent  view  of  our  national  annals,  omit¬ 
ting  no  incident  which  can  claim  an  essential  place  in  the 
chain  of  causes  that  have  made  our  present  condition  what 
it  is  ;  though  many  things  which,  during  their  brief  exist¬ 
ence,  have  appealed  forcibly  to  the  public  eye  and  ear,  must 
of  necessity  be  crowded  out. 

As  the  world  grows  busier,  it  has  more  need  of  little 
books.  The  portly  folios  which  entertained  the  dignified 
leisure  of  our  grandfathers  serve  an  excellent  purpose  to 
adorn  our  library  shelves,  but  those  who  are  engaged  in 
the  pressing  business  of  life  must  find  their  information  in 
a  more  condensed  and  portable  form.  The  memories  of 
children  in  schools  are  crowded  with  such  a  mass  of  de¬ 
tails,  that  there  is  serious  danger  of  an  act  of  general 
oblivion  on  escaping  from  the  course  of  study. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  Summary  of  English  and 
French  History,  many  Teachers  East  and  West  have 
testified  to  the  advantage  of  this  brief  statement  of  im¬ 
portant  facts,  serving  as  a  nucleus  around  which  minuter 
details  may  arrange  themselves.  The  author  will  be  glad 
if  this  little  volume  shall  assist,  in  any  degree,  to  familiar¬ 
ize  the  remarkable  series  of  events  which  have  raised  our 
great  Republic  to  its  present  rank  among  the  nations. 

Packer  Collegiate  Institute,  t 
Brooklyn,  January ,  1869.  ) 
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PERIOD  OF  DISCOVERY. 

The  Western  Continent,  having  been  peopled  by 
successive  immigrations  from  the  Eastern,  across  Beh¬ 
ring’s  Straits  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  first  appears  in 
the  dawn  of  modern  history,  with  the  discovery  by 
Christopher  Columbus,  October  11,  1492.  The  main¬ 
land  of  the  Continent  was  first  seen  in  the  vicinity  of 
Labrador,  by  John  Cabot,  1497; — by  Columbus  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  1498. 

Gaspar  Cortereal,  in  the  service  of  Emanuel  of  Por- 
1501.  tugal,  explored  the  coast  of  North  Amer¬ 
ica  for  nearly  seven  hundred  miles. 

Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  landed  near  St.  Augustine,  and 
151*2.  gave  the  peninsula  its  present  name  of 
Florida. 

Vasquez  de  Ayllon  touched  the  coast  of  South  Caro- 
1521.  lina,  near  St.  Helena’s  Sound. 

Verrazani,  a  Florentine  in  the  service  of  France,  en- 
1521+.  tered  the  harbors  of  New  York  and  New¬ 
port,  and  explored  the  coasts  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland,  as 
far  as  the  fiftieth  parallel. 

Pamphilo  de  Narvaez,  landing  near  Appalachee  Bay 
1528.  with  a  force  of  300  Spaniards,  penetrated 
inland  and  emerged  at  the  Bay  of  Pen¬ 
sacola. 
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Jacques  Cartier,  a  seaman  of  Bretagne,  explored  the 

1534.  Gulf  and  the  mouth  of  the  Biver  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  and  took  possession  of  the  country 
in  the  name  of  the  King  of  France. 

Ferdinand  de  Soto,  having  failed  in  an  attempt  to  sub- 

151^1.  due  Florida,  advanced  northward  and 
westward  to  the  Mississippi,  near  the  pres¬ 
ent  southern  boundary  of  Tennessee.  He 
explored  the  basin  of  the  Arkansas,  but 
made  neither  settlement  nor  conquest. 

Vasquez  Coronado,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Conti- 
154-0-1$.  nent,  coasted  through  the  Gulf  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  ascended  the  Bio  Gila  to  its  source, 
and  crossed  the  mountains  to  the  headwa¬ 
ters  of  the  Bio  Grande  del  Norte.  The 
Pacific  Coast  was  explored  to  the  36th, 
and  by  Bodriguez  de  Cabrillo  to  the  44th 
degree  of  North  latitude. 

Sir  Francis  Drake  entered  the  Bay  and  Harbor  of  San 

1580.  Francisco,  and  examined  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific  to  the  present  southern  limits  of 
Oregon.  The  same  year  Augustin  Buyz, 
a  Franciscan  friar,  following  the  route  of 
Coronado,  visited  the  headwaters  of  the 
Bio  Grande. 

Antonio  de  Espejio  completed  the  exploration,  and  es- 

1581.  tablished  a  Spanish  government  over  the 
native  tribes  of  that  region,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  New  Mexico.  The  city  of 

158%.  Santa  Fe,  next  to  St.  Augustine,  the  old¬ 
est  town  in  the  United  States,  became  the 
capital. 

Juan  de  Fuca,  in  the  employ  of  the  Viceroy  of  Mexi- 
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1593.  co,  explored  the  Gulf  of  Georgia,  and  the 
Straits  which  bear  his  name. 


PERIOD  OF  COLONIZATION. 

Three  European  nations  claimed  the  territory  now 
occupied  by  the  United  States  : — Spain  by  right  of  the 
voyage  of  Columbus  and  the  papal  grant ; — England 
from  the  first  discovery  of  the  continent  by  Cabot ; — 
and  France  through  the  settlements  of  her  fishermen 
and  the  explorations  of  Yerrazani  and  Cartier. 

I.  FRENCH  SETTLEMENTS. 

The  first  attempt  at  permanent  colonization  within 
the  present  limits  of  the  United  States,  was  made  by 
French  Huguenots  under  the  patronage  of  Admiral 
Coligni. 

Jean  Bibault,  with  a  company  of  French  emigrants, 
1562.  discovered  the  Biver  St.  John,  and  cruis¬ 
ing  to  the  northward,  entered  Port  Boyal 
Harbor,  where  he  built  a  fort,  and,  naming 
the  country  Carolina,  claimed  it  for  Charles 
IX.  of  France.  This  settlement  was  soon 
abandoned,  but  a  second  effort  was  more 
successful  in  planting  a  colony  at  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Johns,  then  called  Biver 
of  May.  Pedro  Melendez,  having  arrived 
1565.  with  Spanish  emigrants  in  Florida,  march¬ 
ed  from  St.  Augustine,  surprised  the  fort 
at  Carolina,  and  massacred  men,  women 
and  children.  Ferdinand  de  Gourges  un¬ 
dertook  revenge  at  his  own  charge.  He 
captured  the  fort,  now  occupied  by  Span¬ 
iards,  and  hanged  the  garrison. 
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Samuel  Champlain,  haying  founded  a  settlement  at 
1609.  Quebec,  joined  a  war-party  of  Hurons 
and  Algonquins,  and  ascended  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  to  the  Sorel.  Sailing  through  the 
Lake  which  now  bears  his  name,  he  join¬ 
ed  battle  with  the  Iroquois  near  Ticonde- 
roga. 

Six  years  later  he  crossed  Lake  Ontario,  and  pene- 
1615 .  trated  to  the  fortified  village  of  the  Iro¬ 

quois,  in  the  present  town  of  Salina,  dis¬ 
covering  several  lakes  in  Central  New 
York. 

Beligious  zeal  continued  what  French 
enterprise  had  begun.  Eomish  missiona¬ 
ries  planted  stations  on  Mt.  Desert  Island, 
and  on  the  Kennebec  and  Penobscot  Liv¬ 
ers,  from  which  France  derived  her  claim 
to  the  eastern  half  of  Maine. 

The  mission  villages  of  St.  Joseph’s,  St.  Ignatius,  and 
161+8-9.  St.  Louis,  on  the  western  lakes,  were 
burned  by  the  Mohawks,  and  the  Jesuits 
and  their  disciples  massacred. 

Chaumonot  and  Dablon  built  a  chapel  at  Onondaga,  N. 
1655 .  Y.  A  colony  of  fifty  Frenchmen  followed, 

and  the  Oneida,  Onondaga,  Cayuga  and 
Seneca  tribes  received  missionaries  and 
traders  into  their  villages.  Three  years 
later  the  settlement  was  abandoned. 

Jesuits  explored  the  Great  Lakes  from  Ontario  to  Su- 
1668.  perior,  and  established  their  central  sta¬ 
tion  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  in  Michigan. 

The  military  post  established  at  Detroit  makes  the 
1670.  French  the  first  founders  of  the  State  of 
Michigan. 
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Father  Marquette  with  six  other  Frenchmen  crossed 
1673.  the  portage,  between  the  Fox  and  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Rivers,  and,  first  of  Europeans,  visited 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Mississippi.  He 
passed  in  his  canoe  the  confluences  of 
the  Missouri  and  Ohio,  and  descended  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas.  Returning, 
he  entered  the  Illinois,  crossed  the  country 
to  Chicago,  and  embarking  on  Lake  Mich¬ 
igan,  passed  through  the  chain  of  lakes  to 
Green  Bay.  Fort  Frontenac,  now  Kings¬ 
ton,  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Ontario,  was 
built  1675. 

La  Salle  established  a  trading-post  at  Niagara  and 
1679.  launched  a  vessel  of  sixty  tons  on  the  up¬ 
per  waters  of  the  river.  He  traversed 
Lake  Erie  and  entered  Detroit  River,  dis¬ 
covered  and  named  Lake  St.  Clair,  and 
planted  a  trading-post  at  Mackinaw. — 
1682.  Three  years  later  he  descended  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  to  the  Gulf,  and,  in  honor  of  his 
sovereign,  Louis  XIV.,  named  the  whole 
country  Louisiana. 

A  fleet  left  France,  bearing  280  emigrants,  to  colonize 
168 If,.  Louisiana.  Passing  by  mistake  the  mouth 

of  the  Great  River,  they  anchored  in  Ma¬ 
tagorda  Bay,  and  commenced  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  St.  Louis  in  the  present  state  of 
Texas. 

D’Iberville  entered  the  Mississippi  from  the  Gulf; 
1699.  named  Lakes  Maurepas  and  Ponchartrain, 
and  made  settlements  at  Biloxi  Bay,  Dau- 
pliine  Island,  and  the  Bluff  of  Natchez. 
1702.  The  removal  of  their  fortress  to 
the  Mobile  River,  made  the  French 
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founders  of  Alabama,  as  well  as  of  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  Louisiana.  Communication  was 
now  complete  between  Quebec  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Eight  hundred  French  emigrants  arrived  in  Louisiana, 
1718.  and  founded  the  city  which  received,  in 
honor  of  the  Regent,  the  name  of  New 
Orleans. 

II.  SPANISH  SETTLEMENTS. 

The  Spanish  settlements  in  America  -were  chiefly 
south  of  the  present  territory  of  the  United  States. — 
But  three  Spanish  colonies  are  now  included  within 
our  limits. 

St.  Augustine,  the  oldest  town  in  the  United  States, 
was  founded  by  Pedro  Melendez,  1565,  captured  and 
pillaged  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  1586,  nearly  depopulat¬ 
ed  by  the  French,  1597,  besieged  by  the  English  of 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  1702  and  1740.  Florida 
was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  in  exchange  for  Havana, 
1763,  recaptured  by  the  Spaniards  1781,  and  became 
part  of  the  United  States,  1819. 

California  discovered  by  Cabrillo,  1542,  and  New 
Mexico,  first  settled  by  Espejio,  1582,  remained  under 
Spanish  dominion  till  the  declaration  of  Mexican  In¬ 
dependence,  1821.  In  1833,  Church  property  was  con¬ 
fiscated  and  Indian  servitude  abolished.  The  whole 
territory  was  conquered  by  the  United  States,  1846. 

III.  DUTCH  AND  SWEDISH  SETTLEMENTS. 

Henry  Hudson,  commissioned  by  the  Holland  East  In- 
1609.  dia  Company,  explored  the  coast  of  North 
America  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to 
Delaware  Bay  ;  then  cruising  northward 
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passed  Sandy  Hook,  entered  the  Narrows, 
and  anchored  in  what  is  now  the  Harbor 
of  New  York.  Seeking  a  passage  to  the 
Pacific,  he  ascended  the  River  which  now 
bears  his  name,  and  advanced  in  a  boat 
above  the  present  site  of  Albany.  Adrian 
Blok  (1613)  sailed  through  East  River  and 
Long  Island  Sound,  and  visited  the  Island 
which  now  bears  his  name.  Dutch  trad¬ 
ing  stations  were  established  (1613)  on 
Manhattan  Island,  (1615)  at  Port  Orange, 
near  Albany,  and  (1618)  at  Bergen,  N.  J. 

The  Dutch  West  India  Company  was  chartered  for 
1621.  colonizing  these  ports. 

Cornelius  Mey  took  possession  in  its  name  of  the 
1623.  country  on  Delaware  River  and  built  Fort 
Nassau,  a  few  miles  below  Camden.  All 
the  territory  from  Cape  Cod  to  Delaware 
Bay  received  the  name  of  New  Nether¬ 
lands,  and  its  oldest  settlement  that  of 
Neio  Amsterdam.  To  encourage  coloniza¬ 
tion,  manors  were  assigned  to  those  who 
would  found  settlements  at  their  own  ex¬ 
pense,  and  patroonsMps  were  thus  estab¬ 
lished  on  the  south  shore  of  Delaware 
Bay,  on  Staten  Island,  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Narrows,  and  on  the  Hudson  near 
Albany. 

A  colony  of  Swedes  was  planted  near  the  mouth  of 
1638.  Christiana  Creek,  and  extended  its  limits 
to  the  present  suburbs  of  Philadelphia. 

Stuyvesant,  Governor  of  New  Netherlands,  captured 
1655.  their  fort  and  established  Dutch  suprema¬ 
cy  over  New  Syvteben. 
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Manhattan  was  surrendered  to  the  forces  of  the  Duke 
166\ \.  of  York  and  became  part  of  the  English 

possessions.  New  Amsterdam  assumed  its 
modern  name  of  Neio  York ,  and  Fort  Or¬ 
ange  that  of  Albany  from  the  Duke’s  sec¬ 
ond  title.  Lord  Berkeley  and  Sir  George 
Carteret  purchased  from  the  Duke  lands 
west  of  the  Hudson,  and  established  the 
province  of  New  Jersey. 

War  having  recommenced  between  England  and  Hol- 
1673.  land,  New  York  revolted  and  received 
Stuyvesant  again  as  its  governor,  but  at 
the  treaty  of  peace  (1674)  it  was  restored 
to  the  English. 

IY.  ENGLISH  SETTLEMENTS. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  under  a  patent  from  Elizabeth  of 
1585,  1587.  England,  twice  planted  a  colony  on  Roa¬ 
noke  Island.  During  the  wars  with  Spain 
the  enterprise  was  neglected,  and  the  set¬ 
tlers  either  perished  or  were  absorbed  into 
the  native  tribes. 

With  the  accession  of  James  I.,  peace  returned  and 
1603.  colonization  revived.  Under  the  auspices 
of  a  London  Company  of  merchants  and 
1607.  adventurers,  the  colony  of  Virginia  was 
founded  at  Jamestown  on  the  James. 

John  Smith,  whose  energy  and  good  sense  had  saved 
1611±.  Virginia  from  destruction,  explored  the 
coast  from  the  Penobscot  to  Cape  Cod,  and 
gave  the  name  New  England  to  the 
country. 

The  Plymouth  Company,  “  for  planting  and  ruling  New 
1630.  England  in  America,”  was  endowed  by 
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King  James  with  the  ownership  of  all 
lands  from  40°  to  48°  North  latitude,  and 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In 
December  of  the  same  year  one  hundred 
English  Puritans  landed  within  the  Bay  of 
Cape  Cod  and  founded  the  Colony  of  Ply¬ 
mouth. 

Gouges  and  Mason  obtained  a  patent  for  the  tract  be- 
1622.  tween  the  Merrimac,  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  sea.  The  oldest  towns  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Portsmouth  and  Dover,  were  found¬ 
ed,  1623.  The  first  permanent  settlement 
1626.  in  Maine  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pe- 
maquid. 

The  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  received  a  charter  for 
1629.  lands  between  the  Charles  and  the  Merri¬ 
mac,  and  Charlestown  (1628),  Salem  (1629), 
and  Boston  (1630),  were  founded. 

The  Colony  of  Maryland  received  a  charter  securing 
1632.  civil  and  religious  freedom  to  persons  of 
every  sect ;  George  Calvert,  Lord  Balti¬ 
more,  being  the  proprietor.  The  first  set¬ 
tlement  was  at  St.  Mary’s  (1634). 

Sixty  persons  from  Massachusetts  journeyed  through 

1635.  the  woods  to  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut 
Liver,  where  settlements  had  already  been 
begun  at  Hartford,  Windsor  and  Wethers¬ 
field.  The  following  year,  with  new  immi- 

1636.  gration,  a  form  of  government  was  adopt¬ 
ed,  and  thus  arose  the  state  of  Connecti¬ 
cut.  Two  years  later,  New  Haven  was 

1638.  founded, — the  Bible,  “  the  perfect  rule  of 

a  commonwealth,”  being  the  statute-book 
of  the  colony.  ^ 
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Koger  Williams,  minister  of  the  church  at  Salem,  be- 

1636.  ing  expelled  from  Massachusetts  for  teach¬ 
ing  universal  toleration,  established  the 
Providence  Plantation,  as  a  pure  democra¬ 
cy,  on  Narragansett  Bay.  Friends  of  Mrs. 
Anne  Hutchinson,  banished  for  similar 
reasons,  received  the  island  of  Bhode  Isl¬ 
and  as  a  gift  from  the  Indians,  and  found¬ 
ed  a  republican  government.  Thus  began 
the  state  of  Rhode  Island.  All  the  colo¬ 
nies  being  threatened  by  a  coalition  of  the 
Pequods,  Mohegans  and  Narragansetts, 
Roger  Williams  visited  the  latter  tribe, 
and  by  his  personal  influence  dissolved  the 
league. 

The  Pequods  continuing  their  outrages,  a  company 

1637.  from  Connecticut  marched  against  their 
post  on  Mystic  River,  and  inflicted  a  se¬ 
vere  defeat.  Troops  arriving  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  completed  the  annihilation  of  the 
tribe,  the  few  survivors  being  incorporated 
among  the  Narragansetts  and  Mohegans. 

164,1.  New  Hampshire  was  annexed  to  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

The  Massachusetts,  Plymouth,  Connecticut  and  New 

1643.  Haven  colonies  united  themselves  in  a 
league  for  better  defence  against  the 
Dutch,  the  French  and  the  Indians. 

Roger  Williams,  visiting  England,  obtained  from  Par- 

16 44.  liament  a  free  and  absolute  charter  of  civil 
government  for  the  plantations  in  Narra¬ 
gansett  Bay. 

During  the  Commonwealth  in  England,  the  liberties  of 
464$ -60.  the  colonies  were  guarantied  by  the  Pro- 
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tector.  Governors  were  elected  by  the 
colonists. 

At  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II.,  most  of  the  colonies 
1660.  hastened  to  make  their  peace  with  the 
crown. 

Winthkop  the  younger  secured  a  new  charter  for  Con- 

1662 .  necticut,  combining  Hartford  and  New  Ha¬ 
ven  in  one  province,  and  extending  her 
limits  from  Narragansett  River  to  the  Pa¬ 
cific  ocean.  The  school  fund  of  Connecti¬ 
cut,  derived  from  lands  in  Northern  Ohio, 
is  based  upon  this  charter. 

The  union  of  colonies  in  Rhode  Island,  already  con- 

1663 .  firmed  by  the  Long  Parliament,  was  per¬ 
fected  by  Charles  II.  and  Lord  Clarendon, 
with  all  the  privileges  granted  to  Connec¬ 
ticut.  No  person  was  to  be  “molested, 
punished,  disquieted  or  called  in  question, 
for  any  difference  of  opinion  in  matters  of 
religion.” 

Massachusetts  having  delayed  to  become  reconciled  to 
the  King,  a  commission  hostile  to  colonial 
interests  was  sent  to  investigate  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  colony  and  provide  for  peace, 
according  to  its  own  discretion.  After  a 
long  struggle  the  charter  was  declared  to 
be  forfeited. 

James,  Duke  of  York,  having  received  from  his  brother 
166 h.  a  grant  of  the  lands  between  Connecticut 

River  and  Delaware  Bay,  sent  a  fleet  which 
captured  New  Amsterdam,  and  took  pos¬ 
session  in  his  name  of  the  whole  province 
of  New  Netherlands.  All  the  Atlantic 
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provinces,  from  Florida  to  tlie  St.  Croix, 
were  now  united  under  English  rule. 


ENGLISH  COLONIAL  HISTORY. 

The  province  of  Carolina,  from  36°  N.  lat.  to  the  Eiver 
1663 .  San  Matheo,  was  erected  into  a  sovereign¬ 

ty,  Lord  Clarendon,  Monk,  Duke  of  Albe¬ 
marle,  and  Ashley  Cooper,  afterwards 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  being  among  the  pro¬ 
prietors.  A  colony  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Chowan,  though  within  the  chartered 
limits  of  Virginia,  was  organized  into  a 
separate  government  under  the  name  of 
Albemarle. 

Sir  John  Yeamans  conducted  a  colony  from  Barbadoes 
1665.  to  the  southern  bank  of  Cape  Fear  Biver, 
and  gave  to  his  settlement  the  name  of 
Clarendon.  The  same  year  a  new  charter 
from  Charles  II.  conferred  upon  Lord  Clar¬ 
endon  and  his  associates  the  vast  tract 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  from 
29°  to  36°  30'  N.  lat.,  in  full  ownership  and 
sovereignty.  The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury 
and  J ohn  Locke  drew  up  a  Constitution  for 
the  Carolinas,  transplanting  the  stately  cer¬ 
emonies  of  a  feudal  court  to  the  forests 
1669.  and  log  cabins  of  the  New  World.  Mean¬ 
while  the  farmers  and  mechanics  of  Albe¬ 
marle  had  framed  for  their  immediate  use 
a  simple  code  of  laws,  which  survived  the 
elegant  “Model”  of  Locke  and  Shaftesbu¬ 
ry,  and  ruled  North  Carolina  more  than 
fifty  years. 

Three  ship-loads  of  emigrants  from  England  anchored 
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1670.  in  Ashley  River.  Oyster  Point,  between 
Ashley  and  Cooper  Rivers,  was  selected 
for  a  settlement,  which  received,  in  honor 
of  the  reigning  King,  the  name  of  Charles - 
ton.  Sir  J.  Yeamans  brought  a  cargo  of 
African  captives,  and  South  Carolina  be¬ 
came  a  slave -state  from  her  birth.  The 
same  year  Virginia  passed  a  law  that  “  All 
servants,  not  being  Christians,  imported 
into  the  colony  by  shipping,  shall  be 
slaves.”  The  liberal  policy  of  the  propri¬ 
etors  of  Carolina  invited  settlers  from  the 
Dutch  province  of  New  York  and  from 
Holland.  Exiles  for  religion  from  Eng¬ 
land,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  continent 
of  Europe  flocked  to  the  colony.  Hugue¬ 
not  settlements  sprang  up  on  the  Cooper 
and  Santee  Rivers,  and  a  Scotch  colony 
at  Port  Royal.  The  peace  of  Carolina 
was  disturbed  by  piratical  warfare  with 
the  Spaniards,  and  disputes  for  authority 
between  the  governor  and  the  representa¬ 
tive  assembly. 

King  Philip’s  War  spread  through  Massachusetts,  and 

1675.  many  towns  and  villages  were  burned.  It 

1676.  was  ended  by  the  death  of  Philip  and  the 
destruction  of  the  Narragansett  tribe. 

The  prosperity  of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  was  in- 

1651^60^63. jured  by  the  Navigation  Acts  which  con¬ 
fined  the  carrying  trade  of  the  colonies  to 
English  vessels. 

The  King  gave  to  Lords  Arlington  and  Culpepper  “  all 

1673.  the  domain  of  land  and  water  called  Vir¬ 
ginia,  for  31  years,”  in  full  ownership, 
though  the  country  was  already  possessed 
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by  settlers  whose  labor  had  increased  the 
value  of  the  lands.  The  discontents  aris¬ 
ing  from  this  uncertain  tenure  of  property, 
together  with  the  ravages  of  the  Indians, 
against  which  the  government  afforded  no 
1676.  sufficient  protection,  led  to  “  Bacon’s  Re¬ 
bellion,”  in  which  Jamestown  was  burnt 
and  the  Governor  deposed.  But  Bacon 
died,  his  party  was  subdued,  and  Berke¬ 
ley’s  government  became  more  oppressive 
than  ever.  One  year  after  Bacon’s  death, 
an  insurrection  under  John  Culpepper  im¬ 
prisoned  the  Governor  and  Council  of 
North  Carolina,  organized  a  more  liberal 
government,  and  sent  a  commission  to 
England  to  ask  relief  from  taxation  and 
commercial  restrictions.  A  compromise 
and  act  of  amnesty  were  obtained,  and 
Carolina  continued  in  the  enjoyment  of  her 
own  institutions. 

The  Duke  of  York  resolved  to  consolidate  the  colonies 
1676.  from  the  Potomac  to  the  St.  Croix.  Ed¬ 
mund  Andros,  as  his  agent,  insulted  and 
oppressed  the  people  of  Massachusetts, 
subverted  the  government  of  Rhode  Isl¬ 
and,  overawed  Connecticut,  subdued  New 
York,  and  became  the  arbitrary  tyrant  of 
all  the  colonies. 

William  Penn  received  from  Charles  II.  the  fertile 
1681.  province  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware,  and  became  by  purchase  proprietor 
of  Eastern  New  Jersey,  the  Western  por¬ 
tion  having  already  been  assigned  to  him. 

By  the  advice  of  Penn,  the  Duke  sent  Thomas  Dongan 
1683.  to  supersede  Andros  in  New  York,  con- 
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yoke  a  free  legislature,  and  grant  a  charter 
1685.  of  liberty  to  the  people.  Becoming  King, 
James  II.  recalled  these  concessions,  ex¬ 
torted  money  by  illegal  taxes,  and  pr-ohib- 
•  ited  the  use  of  a  printing-press  in  the  col- 
1688.  ony.  On  the  abdication  of  James,  the 
colonists  from  Massachusetts  to  Maryland 
sprang  into  revolt,  expelled  Andros  from 
New  England,  and  proclaimed  William 
and  Mary  as  their  sovereigns. 

In  King  Williams  War  the  English  settlements  suffered 
1689-97.  severely  from  incursions  of  the  French 
and  Indians,  who  committed  terrible  mas¬ 
sacres  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  Salmon 
Falls,  Casco  and  Pemaquid,  Me.,  Durham 
and  Haverhill,  N.  H.  A  Convention  of 
1690.  the  colonies  met  at  New  York  to  concert 
means  of  defence.  Port  Eoyal,  N.  S., 
was  captured  by  troops  from  Massachu¬ 
setts,  and  New  York  united  with  New  Eng¬ 
land  in  fruitless  expeditions  against  Mon¬ 
treal  and  Quebec. 

King  William  combined  Plymouth,  Massachusetts, 
1692.  Maine  and  Nova  Scotia  in  one  royal  prov¬ 
ince,  under  the  name  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony.  Four  years  later  the  Board 
of  Trade  and  Plantations  was  established 
with  special  oversight  of  all  the  American 
1692 .  colonies.  The  same  year  the  “  Witchcraft 

Delusion”  broke  out  at  Salem,  Mass., 
and  during  the  six  months  of  its  continu¬ 
ance  twenty  persons  suffered  death,  while 
hundreds  were  imprisoned. 

The  French  ravaged  the  lands  of  the  Senecas  and  Mo- 
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1693.  hawks,  and  those  of  the  Oneidas  and 

1696.  Onondagas,  leaving  famine  behind  them. 

The  Peace  of  Byswick  closed  the  war  and  settled  our 

1697.  northern  boundaries  as  they  now  exist. 

During  Queen  Anne's  War ,  savages  incited  by  the 
1702-1713.  French,  fell  upon  the  frontier  settlements 
of  New  England,  destroyed  Deerfield,  and 
carried  away  its  inhabitants  as  prisoners. 
A  retaliatory  expedition  from  the  colonies 
recaptured  Port  Boyal,  changed  its  name 
to  Annapolis ,  and  that  of  the  whole  prov¬ 
ince  to  Nova  Scotia. 

Gov.  Moore,  of  South  Carolina,  marched  against  St. 
1702.  Augustine,  and  chastised  the  Apalacliian 
Indians,  who  were  allied  with  the  Span- 
1706.  iards.  The  Spaniards,  retaliating,  sent  a 
fleet  and  army  to  capture  Charleston  and 
the  province,  but  were  repulsed.  A  more 
1715.  serious  attack  from  seven  thousand  con¬ 
federated  Indians  was  also  thoroughly  de¬ 
feated.  Burdened  with  the  whole  expense 
1719.  of  the  war,  in  addition  to  their  heavy 
rents,  the  South  Carolinians  threw  off  the 
proprietary  government  and  became  a 
royal  province.  Ten  years  later  the  own¬ 
ers  of  the  northern  province  sold  their 
claims  to  the  King,  and  the  two  Carolinas 
continued  separate. 

Gen.  Oglethorpe  founded  a  colony  at  the  mouth  of 
1732.  the  Savannah  as  an  asylum  of  prisoners 
for  debt,  orphans  and  refugees  from  per¬ 
secution.  Fearing  the  hostility  of  the 
Spaniards,  Oglethorpe  fitted  out  an  expe- 
174-0.  dition,  which  captured  two  forts  near  St. 
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Augustine,  and  attacked  the  city,  but  with¬ 
out  success.  The  Spaniards  in  turn  in- 
171$.  vaded  Georgia,  but  were  repulsed  from 
Frederica,  and  afterwards  ambuscaded  in 
a  swamp  and  defeated  with  great  slaugh¬ 
ter.  The  charter  expired  by  limitation  in 
1752,  and  Georgia  became  a  royal  province. 

The  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession  extending  to  the 
171$-!$.  colonies  in  America,  a  provincial  force  un¬ 
der  Sir  Wm.  Pepperell,  in  concert  with  an 
English  fleet,  captured  Louisburg,  on  Cape 
Breton  Island.  It  was  restored  by  the 
17 h8.  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  but  the  dis¬ 

covery  of  English  colonial  strength  and 
of  French  aggression  led  to  the  more  im¬ 
portant 

FRENCH  AND  INDIAN  WAR,  1755-’63. 

The  French,  claiming  the  Mississippi  Valley,  had 
erected  a  line  of  forts  from  Montreal  to 
New  Orleans.  The  English  King  granted 
(1749)  to  the  Ohio  Company  a  tract  of 
land  on  the  Ohio  River.  The  French,  re¬ 
senting  the  intrusion,  seized  the  English 
pioneers,  and  erected  new  forts  between 
Lake  Erie  and  the  Alleghany  River.  The 
Company  commenced  a  fort  on  the  present 
175b.  site  of  Pittsburg.  The  French  captured, 
completed  and  named  it  Fort  Du  Quesne. 
George  Washington,  commanding  a  force 
from  Virginia,  defeated  an  advanced  party 
to  the  French,  but  was  compelled  by  them 
of  retreat  from  Fort  Necessity. 

The  first  Colonial  Congress  met  at  Albany  to  provide 
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175 Jf.  against  Indian  hostilities.  A  plan  of  con¬ 

federation  was  submitted  by  Dr.  Franklin, 
but  was  rejected  by  the  Lords  of  Trade  as 
too  democratic. 

Gen.  Braddock  was  appointed  to  command  all  the  Eng- 

1755 .  lish  and  Colonial  forces  in  America.  An 
expedition  under  Gen.  Winslow  conquered 
the  province  of  Acadie,  now  Nova  Scotia, 
and  exiled  the  people.  Braddock,  march¬ 
ing  against  Fort  Du  Quesne,  was  defeated 
and  slain  by  a  large  force  of  Indians  on 
the  Monongahela.  Shirley  failed  in  his 
designs  against  Kingston  and  Niagara. — 
New  England  troops  under  Johnson  built 
Fort  Edward  and  defeated  the  French  near 
Crown  Point. 

All  the  colonies  were  united  under  the  military  su- 

1756.  premacy  of  the  Earl  of  Loudoun.  Forts 
Oswego  and  William  Henry  (1757)  were 
taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Marquis  de 
Montcalm. 

Three  important  posts  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 

7755.  lish  :  Louisburg,  with  the  islands  of  Cap© 
Breton  and  Prince  Edward’s,  the  French 
fort  and  shipping  at  Frontenac  (now 
Kingston),  and  Fort  Du  Quesne  (now' 
Pittsburg). 

Fort  Niagara  surrendered  to  Johnson,  and  Quebec,  with 

1759.  its  vast  stores  and  shipping,  was  captured 
by  Gen.  Wolfe.  The  Cherokees  molesting 

1760.  the  Carolina  frontier,  their  towns  were 
burned  and  their  fields  devastated  by 
forces  under  Col.  Grant.  The  same  year, 
Montreal  surrendered,  and  England  pos¬ 
sessed  the  wdiole  continent  north  of  Mexico. 
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Spain  ceded  Florida,  and  the  war  closed  with  the  trea- 

1763.  ty  of  Paris.  Pontiac,  c’lijf  of  the  Otta- 
was,  continued  hostilities,  and  by  a  bold 
stroke  seized  all  but  three  of  the  English 
frontier  forts,  but  was  defeated  at  Detroit 
and  speedily  subdued. 

THE  INVOLUTION. 

The  English  Parliament,  having  determined  to  draw  a 

1765.  revenue  from  the  colonies,  imposed  duties 
on  sugar,  coffee,  etc.,  and  required  the  use 
of  Government  stamps  on  all  legal  papers. 
The  same  year,  the  Second  Colonial  Con¬ 
gress  assembled  at  New  York,  agreed  upon 
a  Declaration  of  Eights,  a  Memorial  to 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  a  Petition 

1766.  to  the  King.  A  change  occurring  in  the 
ministry,  the  Stamp  Act  was  repealed,  but 
with  a  reassertion  of  the  right  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  tax  the  colonies.  Troops  were 
sent  to  America,  to  be  maintained  at  the 
expense  of  the  people,  and  a  Mutiny  Act 
permitted  military  officers  to  break  into 
private  houses  in  quest  of  deserters. 

A  new  Act  of  Parliament  levied  duties  upon  tea,  glass 

1767.  and  many  other  articles  imported  into  the 
colonies.  The  Congress  at  New  York  was 
ordered  to  suspend  its  sessions  until  the 
Mutiny  Act  should  be  obeyed.  Massachu¬ 
setts  issued  a  circular  to  the  Colonial  As¬ 
semblies,  proposing  cooperation  for  a  re- 

1768.  dress  of  grievances.  Nearly  every  colony 
responded  that  the  Acts  of  Parliament 
were  unjust,  and  should  be  resisted.  The 
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tax-commissioners  were  compelled  to  leave 
Boston  for  a  fort  in  the  harbor ; — and  fresh 
troops  were  sent  from  Halifax  to  overawe 

1770.  the  people.  A  quarrel  between  a  citizen 
and  a  soldier  led  to  the  Boston  Massacre, 
in  which  several  persons  were  killed.  The 
soldiers  concerned  were  tried  in  the  Colo¬ 
nial  Court,  with  order  and  justice,  two  be¬ 
ing  convicted  and  six  acquitted.  All  du¬ 
ties,  except  that  upon  tea,  were  repealed, 
and  the  price  of  tea  made  less  in  the  colo¬ 
nies  than  in  England,  but  the  people  stood 
firm,  and  the  Non-Importation  League 
continued  in  force. 

North  Carolina  organized  bands  to  resist  the  enormous 

1771.  exactions  of  Gov.  Try  on.  A  battle  en¬ 

sued,  in  which  the  “  Regulators  ”  were  de¬ 
feated,  and  six  of  their  leaders  were 
hanged. 

The  British  Schooner  Gaspewas  burned  in  Narragan- 

1772 .  sett  Bay,  and  her  crew  made  prisoners  by- 
armed  men  from  Providence. 

Cargoes  of  tea,  arriving  from  England  at  the  several 

1773 .  colonial  ports,  were  destroyed  at  Boston 
and  Annapolis,  expelled  from  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  and  forbidden  to  be  sold 
at  Charleston.  Parliament,  retaliating, 
ordered  the  port  of  Boston  to  be  closed, 
the  courts  and  custom-house  removed 
to  Salem,  town-meetings  discontinued 
throughout  Massachusetts,  persons  accus¬ 
ed  of  murder  sent  to  England  for  trial, 
and  a  still  larger  army  quartered  upon  the 
people.  Gen.  Gage  was  made  Governor 
of  Massachusetts. 
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Tlie  First  Continental  Congress  met  at  Philadelphia, 
177 Jf.  Sept.  5,  all  the  colonies  but  Georgia  being 
represented.  A  Bill  of  Bights,  a  Petition 
to  the  King,  and  Addresses  to  the  People 
of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can  Colonies,  were  prepared  and  printed. 

Minute-men  were  organized  in  Massachusetts,  and  the 
Provincial  Congress  at  Cambridge  made- 
provision  for  a  patriot-army  of  12,000  men. 

Gen.  Gage  having  sent  troops  to  destroy  a  colonial 
1775.  magazine  at  Concord,  Mass.,  a  skirmish 
April  19.  occurred  at  Lexington,  in  which  more  than 
a  hundred  Americans  were  killed.  At  the 
news  of  this  first  battle  of  the  Bevolution, 
every  colony  sprang  to  arms.  The  forts 
at  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  were 

May  10 ,  12.  taken  by  militia  from  Vermont  and  Con¬ 
necticut.  Large  reinforcements  to  the 
British  army  arrived  in  Boston,  and  Gen. 
Gage  declared  every  American  in  arms  to 
be  a  rebel  and  traitor. 

’  Tie  provincial  army  fortified  Boston  Neck,  and  took  pos- 
June  16.  session  of  Breed’s  Hill,  in  Charlestown, 
within  cannon-shot  of  Boston.  The  next 
day  a  battle  ensued,  commonly  called  the 
Battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  The  Americans 
retreated  for  want  of  ammunition,  but  the 
British  loss  was  more  than  double  that  of 
the  colonies. 

tn  Virginia  Patrick  Henry  spoke  boldly  for  freedom, 
and  the  royal  Governor  Dunmore  was 
driven  from  the  province.  North  Carolina 
May.  cast  off  allegiance  to  the  crown  ;  South 
-  Carolina  and  Georgia  seized  the  royal 
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arms  and  stores  and  expelled  the  officers 
of  government. 

The  Second  Continental  Congress  met  at  Philadelphia. 
May  10.  A  Continental  Army  of  20,000  men  was 
voted,  and  George  Washington  made  Com- 
mander-in-Chief.  Joining  the  forces  at 
Cambridge,  he  commenced  the  siege  of 
Boston. 

Gen.  Montgomery  with  troops  from  New  York  and  New 
England  took  Fort  St.  John,  on  the  Sorel, 
and  captured  Montreal.  Joined  by  forces 
under  Arnold,  who  had  traversed  the  wil¬ 
derness  of  Maine,  he  undertook  the  siege 
of  Quebec,  but  was  killed,  and  the  attempt 
defeated.  The  following  June  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  retired  from  Canada. 

Gov.  Dunmore,  with  a  piratical  band  of  Tories  and  ne- 

Oct.24-,Bec.9.groes, .  was  repulsed  from  Hampton,  Va., 
and  defeated  near  Dismal  Swamp.  He 
burned  Norfolk,  Jan.  1, 1776. 

Parliament  having  voted  to  increase  the  royal  forces  in 
1776 .  America  by  55,000  British,  and  17,000 
German  troops,  Congress  redoubled  its 
efforts  to  defend  the  coast.  Dorchester 
Heights  were  fortified,  and  the  British 
March  17.  evacuated  Boston  and  sailed  for  Halifax. 

A  British  fleet  and  army  attacked  Charleston,  S.  C., 
June  28.  but  were  repulsed  from  Fort  Moultrie  and 
thoroughly  defeated. 

Lee,  of  Virginia,  offered  in  Congress  the  resolution 
June  7.  “  that  these  United  Colonies  arc,  and  of 

right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent 
States.”  J uly  4,  the  Declaration  of  In- 
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dependence  was  adopted  and  published 
to  the  world. 

With  a  view  to  capture  New  York  and  command  the 
entrance  to  Canada,  a  British  fleet  and 
army  were  assembled  at  Staten  Island.— 
Washington  had  caused  the  city  and  the 
passes  of  the  Hudson  to  be  strongly  for¬ 
tified. 

A  heavy  attack  was  made  upon  American  forces  at 
Aug.  27.  Brooklyn,  which  were  compelled  to  retire 
from  Long  Island.  New  York  fell  into 
British  possession.  The  Americans  were 
victorious  at  Harlem,  but  defeated  at  White 
Plains ;  and  Forts  Washington  and  Lee 
were  captured  by  the  British. 

Washington  surprised  the  German  troops,  and  gained 
Dec.  26.  a  brilliant  victory  at  Trenton.  He  defeat  - 

Jan.  3, 1777.  ed  the  British  at  Princeton,  and  drove  the 
royal  army,  step  by  step,  out  of  New  Jersey. 

American  stores  were  destroyed  at  Peekskill  by  the  Co- 
March  23.  lonial  troops,  and  at  Danbury,  Conn.,  by 
April  26.  a  marauding  party  under  Ex-Governor 
May  23.  Tryon.  Col.  Meigs,  retaliating,  burned  the 
June.  British  ships  and  stores  a it  Sag  Harbor, 
L.  I.  Burgoyne,  advancing  with  a  British 
July  6.  force  from  Canada,  took  Crown  Point  and 
Ticonderoga,  destroying  great  quantities  of 
July  7.  provisions  and  warlike  stores,  and  defeat¬ 
ing  the  Americans  at  Hubbardton,  Yt. 
Aug.  16.  The  British  were  in  turn  defeated  at  Ben¬ 
nington,  by  Col.  Stark,  and  after  two  bat- 

Sep.  19,  Oct. 7. ties  near  Saratoga,  Burgoyne’s  whole  army 
Oct.  17.  was  surrendered.  America  gained  not 
only  artillery  and  munitions  of  war,  but 
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hope,  courage  and  the  recognition  of  for¬ 
eign  powers. 

Wasi^ngton  having  been  defeated  on  the  Brandywine, 

Sept.  11 ,  18.  and  "Wayne  at  Paoli,  Philadelphia  was 
Sept.  26.  abandoned  to  the  British,  Congress  ad¬ 
journing  to  Lancaster,  and  afterwards  to 
York.  Washington  was  again  defeated  in 
Od.  J+.  an  attack  upon  Germantown,  and  Forts 
Mifflin  and  Mercer  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Nov.  18.  the  enemy.  Articles  of  Confederation 
were  adopted  by  Congress  to  effect  a  closer 
union  of  the  States. 

France  made  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  United 

1778.  Feb.  6.  States  of  America  ;  the  British  Parlia¬ 
ment  repealed  all  its  acts  injurious  to  the 
colonies  since  1763,  and  sent  commission¬ 
ers  to  treat  for  peace.  Failing  to  bribe  or 
persuade  American  statesmen  to  return  to 
their  dependence  upon  England,  the  com¬ 
missioners  withdrew,  and  the  war  went  on. 

The  British  army  left  Philadelphia  for  New  York.  In 
June  18.  the  Battle  of  Monmouth,  neither  side  was 
June  28.  victorious.  A  band  of  Rories  and  Indi- 
July  b,  6.  ans  entered  Wyoming  Valley  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  burned  the  houses  and  murdered 
women,  children  and  old  men.  A  similar 
party,  under  Brant  and  Butler,  ravaged  the 
region  of  the  Mohawk  in  the  following 
November,  and  destroyed  the  settlement 
at  Cherry  Valley. 

A  French  fleet  under  Count  d’Estang  arrived  for  the 
July  8.  assistance  of  the  Americans,  but  this  year 
nothing  was  accomplished  by  the  allies. — 
The  American  army  collected  for  the  siege 
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of  Newport,  liad  a  successful  engagement 
Aug.  29.  with  the  British  at  Quaker  Hill,  R.  I.  Sa¬ 
vannah,  Georgia,  was  captured  by  the 
British,  Dec.  29. 

Fort  Sunbury  surrendered  to  the  British,  Jan.  9.  The 
1779.  American  forces,  though  successful  at  Ket- 
Feb.  H-.  tie  Creek,  were  defeated  at  Brier  Creek 
March  ?> ;  and  royal  authority  was  rees¬ 
tablished  for  a  time  in  Georgia.  Failing 
in  an  attempt  to  capture  Charleston,  the 
British  planted  a  military  post  at  Beau¬ 
fort,  on  Port  Royal  Island. 

Gen.  Mathews  ravaged  the  shores  of  Virginia,  and 
May.  Ex.  Gov.  Tryon  plundered  and  burned 
July.  towns  in  Connecticut.  Stony  Point,  on  the 
Hudson,  having  been  captured  by  the 
enemy  in  May,  was  retaken,  with  large 
military  stores,  by  Gen.  "Wayne,  July  15. 
In  the  western  country,  Kaskaskia,  Caho- 
kia  and  Vincennes  were  taken  from  the 
British.  Gen.  Sullivan  avenged  the  mas¬ 
sacres  of  Wyoming  and  Cherry  Valley  by 
August .  destroying  forty  Indian  villages.  A  com- 
Oct.  9.  bined  attack  of  French  and  American 
troops  upon  Savannah,  failed. 

The  British  abandoned  Rhode  Island  and  concentrated 
Oct.  25.  their  forces  at  New  York. 

Charleston,  S.  C.,  after  a  brave  resistance,  surrendered 

17 80. May  12. to  the  enemy,  with  400  cannon  and  several 
thousand  prisoners  of  war. 

New  Jersey  was  invaded  by  a  British  army  which  was 
June  23.  defeated  at  Springfield.  Lord  Cornwallis, 
commanding  the  British  forces,  defeated 
Aug .  16.  the  Americans  at  Camden,  and  Col.  Tarle- 
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ton,  two  clays  later,  destroyed  the  troops 
of  Sumter. 


The  traitorous  design  of  Benedict  Arnold  to  deliver 
West  Point  to  the  enemy,  was  thwarted  by 
the  capture  of  Andre,  Sept.  23. 

Cornwallis,  invading  North  Carolina,  was  defeated  at 
Oct  7.  King’s  Mountain. 

The  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  troops  became  mu- 
1781.  tinous  for  want  of  pay.  Congress  made 
new  efforts  by  taxation,  a  foreign  loan  and 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Bank,  to 
retrieve  the  credit  of  the  country. 


The  British  forces  in  the  South  were  defeated  at  the 


Jan .  17. 


Mar.  15 , 
Av.  %5. 


Sept. 


Cowpens,  and  in  pursuit  of  Gen.  Greene’s 
army  were  three  times  detained  by  the 
rising  of  the  rivers,  while  the  Americans 
retired  safely  into  Virginia.  The  invaders 
were  victorious  at  Guilford  Court  House, 
and  at  Hobkirk’s  Hill,  but  gained  so  little 
advantage  that  they  were  forced  to  aban¬ 
don  all  their  posts  in  the  State  except 
Charleston.  Augusta,  Ga.,  was  surrender¬ 
ed  to  the  Americans,  June  5.  Arnold,  in 
command  of  a  British  and  Tory  army, 
ravaged  the  coast  of  Connecticut,  murder¬ 
ed  the  garrison  of  Fort  Griswold,  and 
burned  New  London. 


Cornwallis  fortified  himself  at  Yorktown,  Va.,  where 
he  was  besieged  by  combined  French  and 
American  forces,  Sept.  28.  He  surrender¬ 
ed,  with  his  shipping  and  all  his  army,  Oct. 
19 ;  and  the  contest  was  thus  decided  in 
favor  of  American  Independence. 

Parliament  having  resolved  to  terminate  the  wrar,  Sir 
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1782.  Guy  Carleton  arrived  in  New  York  with 
proposals  of  peace.  The  British  army 
left  Savannah  (July  11)  and  Charleston 
(Dec.  14).  A  preliminary  treaty  between 
England  and  the  United  States  was  sign¬ 
ed  at  Paris,  Nov.  30. 

On  the  eighth  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Lexington) 

1783 ,  Ap.  i^.peace  was  proclaimed,  and  (Nov.  3)  the 
whole  army  was  disbanded.  The  Treaty 
concluded  at  Paris,  (Sept.,  1783),  bounded 
*the  United  States  by  the  Great  Lakes,  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Ocean,  Florida  being 
restored  to  Spain.  Washington  parted 
with  his  officers  Dec.  4,  and  resigned  his 
commission  to  Congress,  Dec.  23. 

The  National  Convention,  assembled  at  Philadelphia, 
1787 .  rejected  the  Articles  of  Confederation 

adopted  ten  years  before,  and  prepared 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. — 
This  was  ratified  by  the  people  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  States,  and  became  the  law  of  the 
land,  March,  1789. 


THE  UNITED  STATES.  s 

The  First  National  Congress  met  at  New  York,  March 
1789.  4.  George  Washington,  having  been  elect¬ 

ed  under  the  forms  prescribed  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  was  inaugurated  first  President 
of  the  United  States,  April  30. 

Vermont  was  added  to  the  number  of  States,  and  two 
1791.  Territories  were  organized.  The  western 
country  being  disturbed  by  ravages  of  the 
Indians,  Gen.  Harmer  was  sent  to  punish 
them,  but  was  defeated  near  Fort  Wayne 
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witli  great  loss.  Gen.  St.  Clair,  Governor 
of  the  North-West  Territory,  was  also  de¬ 
feated  on  the  present  borders  of  Ohio  and 
Indiana.  Gen.  Wayne  subdued  the  sav¬ 
ages,  devastated  their  country,  and  com¬ 
pelled  them  to  cede  to  the  United  States 
a  large  tract,  now  included  in  Michigan 
and  Indiana. 

The  first  Presidential  term  of  four  years  being  about 
1792.  to  expire,  Washington  and  Adams  were  re¬ 
elected  as  President  and  Vice-.President. 

Kentucky  and  Tennessee  were  admitted  into  the 
1^96.  Union. 

M.  Genet,  minister  from  France,  favored  by  the  Re¬ 
publican  party,  created  some  disturbance 
by  fitting  out  forces  from  our  ports  against 
England,  Spain  and  Holland ;  but  at  the 
President’s  request  he  was  recalled. 

The  “  Whisky  Insurrection,”  in  Western  Pennsylvania, 
17 9 i.  was  suppressed  by  Gen.  Lee.  John  Jay 

concluded  a  new  treaty  with  England,  se¬ 
curing  the  withdrawal  of  British  troops 
from  the  frontier  forts.  The  boundaries 
of  Louisiana  and  Florida  were  settled  by 
a  treaty  with  Spain. 

A  treaty  with  the  Dey  of  Algiers  engaged  the  pay- 
1795 .  ment  of  ransom  for  American  captives. 

John  Adams  became  the  second  President  of  the  Unit- 
1797.  ed  States. 

Difficulties  arising  with  the  revolutionary  government 
of  France,  Congress  prepared  for  war, 
and  Ex-President  Washington  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  na- 
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tional  forces ;  but  on  the  accession  of  Bo¬ 
naparte  to  the  First  Consulship,  friendly 
relations  were  renewed,  and  the  provision¬ 
al  army  disbanded. 

Gen.  Washington  died  at  Mount  Yernon,  Decem- 

1799.  ber  14. 

The  seat  of  the  Federal  Government  was  fixed  at  the 

1800.  City  of  Washington,  in  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia.  Mississippi  Territory  was  organ¬ 
ized,  including  the  present  States  of  Ala¬ 
bama  and  Mississippi. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  third  President  of  the  United 
1801-9.  States,  served  during  eight  years.  Under 
his  administration  several  taxes  were  re¬ 
pealed.  Ohio  became  a  State,  1802.  A 
vast  region  upon  the  Mississippi  was  pur¬ 
chased  from  France,  and  from  it  the  Ter¬ 
ritory  of  New  Orleans  and  the  District  of 
Louisiana  were  organized.  Michigan  be¬ 
came  a  Territory,  1805.  The  first  success¬ 
ful  steam  navigation  was  conducted  by 
Robert  Fulton,  upon  the  Hudson  River, 
1807. 

American  commerce  was  paralyzed  by  the  British  “Or¬ 
ders  in  Council,”  and  Napoleon’s  “  Berlin 
Decree,”  which  closed  all  European  ports 
against  neutral  vessels.  The  English  claim 
to  search  American  ships  for  supposed  de¬ 
serters  led  to  serious  disagreements  with 
that  nation.  British  vessels  were  ordered 
to  leave  American  ports.  An  embargo  was 
afterwards  laid  on  all  vessels,  American 
and  foreign,  and  American  vessels  were 
ordered  home  to  prepare  for  hostillites. 


2 * 
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James  Madison  became  the  fourth  Chief  Magistrate  of 

1809-17.  the  United  States,  and  continued  in  office 
during  two  Presidential  terms.  The  first 

1811.  naval  collision  with  England  occurred  off 
the  coast  of  Yirginia.  The  Western  In¬ 
dians,  excited  by  British  emissaries,  formed 
a  league  under  Tecumseli.  Attacking  Gen. 
Harrison’s  army,  they  were  defeated  at 
Tippecanoe.  The  President,  with  authori- 

1812.  ty  from  Congress,  declared  war  against 
Great  Britain. 

WAR  WITH  ENGLAND. 

Fort  Mackinaw  was  captured,  July  12,  by  a  British 
and  Indian  force.  Gen.  Hull  was  defeated 
in  his  invasion  of  Canada,  and  even  sur- 

Aug.  16.  rendered  Detroit,  with  his  whole  army,  to 
the  British  Gen.  Brock.  The  American 
navy  was  almost  every  where  successful, 
the  Frigate  Constitution  gaining  several 
important  victories. 

Gen.  Yan  Bennsalear  defeated  the  British  at  Queens- 

Oct.  13.  town  Heights,  but  his  army,  being  unsup¬ 
ported,  was  captured  the  same  day  by  a 
fresh  attack  of  the  enemy’s  troops. 

A  Kentuckian  regiment,  having  captured  Frenchtown, 

1813.  Mich.,  was  in  turn  attacked  and  defeated. 
The  British  commander  granted  honorable 
terms,  but  his  savage  allies  turned  and 
massacred  the  sick  and  wounded  prison¬ 
ers.  The  American  Army  of  the  North 

April  27.  captured  Toronto,  and  a  month  later,  Fort 
George,  at  the  mouth  of  Niagara  River. — 
The  British  Gen.  Prevost  made  a  fruitless 
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attempt  upon  Sackett’s  Harbor.  Admiral 
Cockburn  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Virginia 
and  the  Carolinas,  burned  the  shipping  in 
Delaware  Bay,  and  several  towns  on  the 
June  22.  Chesapeake,  and,  though  repulsed  from 
June  25.  Craney  Island,  plundered  Hampton. 

Commodore  Perry  created  a  navy  on  Lake  Erie,  and  in 
a  battle,  Sept.  10,  captured  the  whole  Brit¬ 
ish  force  on  the  Lakes. 

Gen.  Harrison  recaptured  Detroit  and  defeated  Proc- 
Sept.  29.  tor  in  a  battle  on  the  Thames,  in  which 
Oct.  5.  Tecumseli  was  slain,  and  the  Indian  Con¬ 
federacy  dissolved.  The  Army  of  the 
North  invading  Canada,  was  defeated  at 
Williamsburg,  and  the  enterprise  aban¬ 
doned.  Newark,  in  Canada,  having  been 
burned  by  American  troops,  the  British 
retaliating  recaptured  Forts  George  and 
Niagara,  and  reduced  to  ashes  six  villages 
of  Western  New  York. 

The  Creeks  of  the  South  having  massacred  400  white 
Aug.  30.  people  at  Fort  Minns,  Ala.,  Gen.  Jackson, 
with  a  Tennesseean  force,  defeated  them  in 
several  battles,  and  thoroughly  subdued 

March,  18 Ilf,,  them  at  Horse  Shoe  Bend,  on  the  Talla¬ 
poosa,  thus  ending  the  “  Creek  War.” 

The  U.  S.  Frigate  Chesapeake  was  captured  near  Bos- 
1813.  ton,  the  Argus  in  the  British  Channel,  and 
18 H.  the  Essex  at  Valparaiso. 

Oswego,  after  a  brave  resistance,  was  captured  by  the 
May  5.  British. 

Gens.  Scott  and  Ripley  recaptured  Fort  Erie  in  Can- 
July  5.  ada ;  their  forces  defeated  the  enemy  at 
Chippewa  Plains,  and  gained  the  Battle  of 
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July  25.  Lundy’s  Lane,  or  Niagara  Falls.  Ston- 
ington,  Conn.,  was  bombarded,  Aug.  9,  but 
the  assailants  were  repulsed. 

The  British  force  in  the  Chesapeake  burned  the  City 
Aug.  of  Washington  and  cannonaded  Baltimore 
Sept.  12.  without  success. 

Gen.  Preyost,  with  a  large  army  of  Wellington’s  vet¬ 
erans,  was  defeated  at  Plattsburgh,  and  on 
Sept.  11.  the  same  day  the  British  fleet  was  surren¬ 
dered  to  McDonough,  in  Plattsburgh 
Harbor. 

Pensacola,  Fla.,  having  assisted  the  warlike  prepara- 
Nov.  7.  tions  of  the  British,  was  captured  by  Gen. 

Jackson.  Becalled  to  New  Orleans,  by 
rumors  of  invasion,  he  fortified  the  city, 
and  defeated  a  large  British  army  under 

Jan.15 ,1815.(50-10..  Packenliam.  This  decisive  action 
ended  the  second  War  for  American  Inde¬ 
pendence. 

Peace,  already  concluded,  was  proclaimed,  Feb.  18. 

Commodore  Decatur,  being  sent  to  humble  the  pirates 
May.  of  the  Mediterranean,  captured  two  Alge¬ 
rine  vessels  and  obtained  from  the  Deys  of 
Algiers,  Tunis  and  Tripoli  the  liberation  of 
all  American  captives,  and  payment  for 
property  already  destroyed  upon  the  sea. 

Indiana  became  a  State,  1816. 

During  the  two  terms  of  Monroe’s  Administration, 
1817-25.  Mississippi,  Illinois,  Alabama,  Maine,  and 
Missouri  became  separate  States,  and  were 
admitted  to  the  Federal  Union.  The  First 
Seminole  War  resulted  in  the  subjugation 
of  the  Indians  and  the  conquest  of  Florida 
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from  the  Spaniards.  By  treaty  with  Spain 
the  peninsula  and  adjacent  islands  were 
ceded  to  the  United  States,  and  Gen.  Jack- 
son,  the  hero  of  the  war,  became  the  first 
Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Florida. 

The  “  Missouri  Compromise  ”  fixed  the  northern  boun¬ 
dary  of  the  institution  of  slavery  at  36° 
30'  N.  lat. ;  the  new  State  of  Missouri, 
however,  admitting  it  into  her  constitution. 

Early  in  the  Administration  of  John  Quincy  Adams  the 

1825-89.  Creeks  and  Cherokees  commenced  their 
removal,  according  to  treaty,  to  the  Terri¬ 
tory  beyond  the  Mississippi.  The  “  Amer¬ 
ican  System  ”  of  protection  for  home  man¬ 
ufactures  was  adopted  by  the  Government, 
receiving  favor  in  New  England,  but  excit¬ 
ing  discontent  at  the  South. 

Andrew  Jackson  was  the  seventh  President.  During 

1829-87.  his  two  terms  of  office  the  Indians  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  Georgia  and  Florida  waged  a  sav¬ 
age  warfare  against  the  white  inhabitants 

1832.  of  those  States.  The  “  Black  Hawk  War  ” 
was  soon  finished,  and  its  leader  conducted 
in  triumph  through  the  Eastern  cities, 
while  the  Sacs  were  driven  beyond  the 
Great  River  of  the  West ;  but  the  Semi- 

1835-1$.  noles,  under  Osceola,  maintained  a  longer 
conflict  in  the  everglades  of  Florida. 

A  State-Convention  in  South  Carolina  declared  the 

Nov.  1832 .  Tariff  Act  of  1832  null  and  void  ;  and  the 
“  nullifiers,”  led  by  Calhoun  and  Hayne, 
threatened  a  disruption  of  the  Union. — 

1833 .  The  “Compromise”  of  Henry  Clay,  pro¬ 
viding  for  a  gradual  reduction  of  duties, 
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averted  the  peril  for  the  time.  The  with¬ 
drawal  of  all  public  funds  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Bank,  and  the  veto  of  the  President 
to  the  renewal  of  its  charter,  occasioned 
great  commercial  revulsions. 

Arkansas  and  Michigan  were  admitted  into  the 
1836,  7.  Union. 

During  Van  Buren’s  Administration,  many  commercial 
1837-1+1.  failures  caused  distress  throughout  the 
country.  Sympathy  in  the  States  with 
revolutionary  movements  in  Canada  threat¬ 
ened  trouble  with  Great  Britain,  and  dis¬ 
putes  arose  concerning  the  boundaries  of 
Maine  and  New  Brunswick  ;  but  the  firm¬ 
ness  of  our  Government  and  the  wisdom 
of  Gen.  Scott  procured  a  peaceable  ad¬ 
justment  of  relations. 

William  Henry  Harrison  became  the  ninth  President 
181+1.  of  the  United  States,  but  died  one  month 
from  his  inauguration.  The  Chief  Magis- 
181+1-1+5.  tracy  devolved  upon  Vice-President  John 
Tyler. 

Rhode  Island  was  threatened  with  civil  war  during  the 
reorganization  of  the  government,  which 
had  hitherto  been  conducted  under  the  old 
Charter  of  Charles  II.  The  “Law  and 
Order  ”  party  prevailed,  and  a  new  Con- 
1SI+3.  stitution  was  adopted.  The  first  public 
181+1+.  line  of  telegraph  was  put  in  operation  be¬ 
tween  Washington  and  Baltimore. 

Florida  became  a  State,  1845 

Upon  the  accession  of  James  K.  Polk  to  the  Presiden¬ 
cy,  the  Annexation  of  Texas,  together 
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with  unsettled  claims  of  the  United  States 
upon  Mexico,  occasioned  a  War  with  this 
Republic. 


MEXICAN  WAR.  1846-48. 


Gen.  Taylor,  commanding  the  “  Army  of  Occupation  ” 
181$.  in  Texas,  built  a  fort  at  Brownsville,  on 
the  Bio  Grande,  defended  it  by  the  Victo¬ 
ria?/  8 ,  9.  rious  battles  of  Palo  Alto,  and  Resaca  de 
la  Palma,  and  took  possession  of  Matamo- 
ros.  Monterey  was  taken,  after  hard  fight- 
Sept.  2^.  ing  ;  Tampico,  Saltillo,  and  Victoria  sur- 
Feb.23, 1847.  rendered  ;  and  at  Buena  Vista,  Gen.  Tay¬ 
lor  defeated  a  Mexican  army  four  times  as 
numerous  as  his  own.  Meanwhile  Gen. 
A ug.  18, 181^6. Kearney,  commanding  the  Army  of  the 
West,  captured  Santa  Fe,  and  took  peace¬ 
able  possession  of  New  Mexico ,  which  be¬ 
came  a  Territory  of  the  United  States. — 
California  had  already  submitted  to  a  small 
force  under  Fremont  and  Stockton,  its  two 
ports,  Monterey  and  San  Francisco,  having 
July  7, 9, 18 1^6. been  captured  by  the  American  squadron 
in  the  Pacific. 


Vera  Cruz  surrendered,  with 
18#7, 

March  27. 

April  18. 


Aug.  20, 
Sept.  8. 
Sept.  13. 


5000  prisoners,  to  Gen. 
Scott,  who  soon  after  defeated  a  large 
Mexican  army  at  the  Pass  of  Cerro  Gordo. 
The  Castle  of  Perote  and  the  strongly  for¬ 
tified  city  of  Puebla  were  yielded  without 
resistance,  and  the  victorious  army  con¬ 
tinued  its  march  toward  the  City  of  Mex¬ 
ico.  The  Battles  of  Cherubusco,  Contre¬ 
ras,  and  Molinos  del  Rey  resulted  favora¬ 
bly  to  the  invaders.  Chapultepec  was 
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taken  by  storm,  and  the  Capital  was  sur- 
Sept.  H ,  rendered  to  Gen.  Scott. 

A  Treaty  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  was 

181fS.  Feb.  £.  concluded,  and  peace  was  proclaimed,  July 

Feb.  4.  Gold  was  discovered  on  the  American 
Fork  of  the  Sacramento,  and  crowds  of 
adventurers  from  the  Eastern  States,  from 
Europe,  South  America  and  Asia,  flocked 
to  the  Pacific  Coast.  Wisconsin  was  this 
year  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State. 

Gen.  Zachary  Taylor  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
18Jf9S0.  Government  by  the  election  of  1848.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  short  administration  violent  debates 
in  Congress  were  occasioned  by  the  bill 
for  the  admission  of  California  as  a  State, 
and  Utah  and  New  Mexico  as  Territories. 
The  Compromise  Act  of  1850  provided  for 
the  exclusion  of  slavery  from  California, 
leaving  the  Territories  neutral,  but  de¬ 
manded  the  rendition  into  bondage  of  all 
slaves  escaped  into  the  free  States.  Pres¬ 
ident  Taylor  died  July  9,  1850,  and  the 
1850-53.  oath  of  office  was  administered  to  Vice- 
President  Fillmore.  Difficulties  with 
Great  Britain,  concerning  the  fisheries  of 
Newfoundland,  were  amicably  settled.  Two 
expeditions  were  fitted  out  by  Mr.  Grin- 
1850-53.  nell,  of  New  York,  in  search  of  Sir  John 
Franklin,  and  for  the  exploration  of  the 

1851.  Polar  Seas.  A  large  tract  of  land  in  Min¬ 
nesota  was  purchased  from  the  Sioux.  An 

1852.  embassy  with  a  naval  escort  secured  a 
treaty  of  friendship  and  commerce  with 
Japan. 

During  the  Administration  of  FRANKLIfl  Pierce  the  Pa- 
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1853-57.  cific  Ocean  was  explored  with  a  view  to  a 
line  of  steamships  between  Asia  and 
America.  The  track  of  the  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road  was  also  discussed  and  explored.  Vi¬ 
olent  debates  arose  in  Congress  and 
throughout  the  country  upon  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  as  Territo¬ 
ries.  The  Missouri  Compromise  o t  1821 
1851i-.  was  annulled,  and  the  question  of  slavery 
left  to  the  decision  of  the  people  of  those 
territories.  Kansas  was  soon  occupied  by 
a  majority  of  settlers  from  Free  States. — 
Irruptions  of  “  Border  Ruffians  ”  led  to 
sanguinary  collisions,  and  threatened  civil 
war. 

During  the  term  of  James  Buchanan,  Minnesota,  Ore- 
1857-61.  gon,  and  Kansas  were  admitted  to  the 
Union.  Several  Northern  States  enacted 
“Personal  Liberty  Laws,”  in  opposition 
to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  of  1850.  An 
attempt  in  the  Gulf  States  to  renew  the 
African  Slave-Trade  shocked  the  moral 
sentiment  of  the  people,  and  a  private  in¬ 
vasion  of  Virginia  by  John  Brown  of  Os- 
Oct.  1859.  sawatomie,  with  the  purpose  of  liberating 
slaves,  increased  the  excitement  and  ani¬ 
mosity  in  that  section  of  the  country. — 
Upon  the  question  of  slavery  the  existing 
parties  were  divided,  and  four  Presidential 
candidates  were  before  the  people  in  the 
election  of  1860. 

Abraham  Lincoln  became  the  sixteenth  President  of 
1861-65.  the  United  States.  A  scheme,  long  secret¬ 
ly  cherished  by  Southern  politicians,  now 
came  to  light. 
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A  Convention  at  Charleston  declared  South  Carolina 
Dec.20,1860.  withdrawn  from  the  Union  of  States.  Mis- 
1861.  sissippi,  Florida,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Lou¬ 
isiana,  Texas,  and  eventually  Virginia,  Ar¬ 
kansas,  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee 
passed  Ordinances  of  Secession.  A  gov¬ 
ernment  was  organized  under  the  name  of 
The  Confederate  States  of  America ,  with 
Jefferson  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  for  its 
President.  Forts,  arsenals,  and  other 
property  of  the  United  States  were  seized 
by  the  Southern  leaders.  The  Steamer 
“  Star  of  the  West,”  bringing  supplies 
Jan.  9.  and  reinforcements  to  Fort  Moultrie,  in 
Charleston  Harbor,  was  fired  upon  by  rebel 
guns.  Fort  Sumter,  to  which  the  garrison 
of  Fort  Moultrie  had  been  transferred, 
April  12.  was  bombarded,  and  evacuated  by  its  gar- 
April  H.  rison.  Thus  commenced  the 

CIVIL  WAR  OF  1861-C5. 

President  Lincoln  called  for  75,000  volunteers  to  aid 
April  15.  in  suppressing  the  Rebellion.  Massachu- 
April  19.  setts  troops,  passing  through  Baltimore, 
were  attacked  by  a  mob,  and  the  ap¬ 
proaches  to  that  city  seized  by  rebel  forces. 
Gen.  Butler  opened  a  military  way  through 
Annapolis  to  the  national  Capital,  and 
with  an  armed  force  took  possession  of 
Baltimore.  England  recognized  the  insur- 
May  13.  gents  as  a  “belligerent  nation.”  Congress 
having  met  in  extra  session,  (July  4),  au¬ 
thorized  the  raising  of  half  a  million  of 
men  and  the  appropriation  of  $500,000,000. 
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The  people  of  Western  Virginia  met  in  Convention 
June  11,  at  Wheeling,  and  organized  themselves 

1861 .  into  a  new  State,  which  was  admitted  into 
June  20.  the  Union  in  1863.  Missouri  was  kept 

from  secession  chiefly  by  the  energy  of 
Gen.  Lyon,  who  opposed  a  rebel  force 
under  McCullough.  The  Army  of  the  Po- 
June  10,  11.  tomac  was  defeated  at  Big  Bethel,  success¬ 
ful  at  Romney,  Va.,  but  routed  in  the  most 
July  21.  disastrous  Battle  of  Bull  Run.  A  military 
and  naval  force,  under  Com.  Stringham 
and  Gen.  Butler,  captured  the  forts  at  Hat- 
Aug.  20.  teras  Inlet,  with  shipping  and  artillery. — 
The  Confederate  forces  in  Western  Vir- 
Sept.  10.  ginia  were  defeated  by  Gen.  Rosecranz  at 
Carnifex  Ferry.  The  National  troops  were 
Oct.  21.  defeated  at  Ball’s  Bluff,  on  the  Upper  Po¬ 
tomac,  and  at  Belmont,  Mo.  Admiral  Da- 
Nov.  7.  pont  captured  Port  Royal  Entrance,  and 
took  possession  of  the  Sea  Islands  be¬ 
tween  Charleston  and  Savannah.  Capt. 
Nov.  7 .  Wilkes,  U.  S.  N.,  boarded  the  English 

mail-steamer  Trent,  and  captured  the  Con¬ 
federate  Commissioners,  Masgn  and  Sli¬ 
dell.  The  U.  S.  Government  disavowed 
Jan.  2,  ’ 62 .  the  act  as  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  neu¬ 
trals,  and  returned  the  prisoners  to  Eng¬ 
land. 

Gen.  Burnside  and  Com.  Goldsborough  captured  Roa- 

1862.  noke  Island  and  gained  command  of  the 
coast.  The  Confederates  were  defeated  at 

Feb.  16  Mill  Spring,  Ky.,  and  Fort  Donelson  sur¬ 
rendered  to  Gen.  Grant,  leaving  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  and  Cumberland  Rivers  and  the 
States  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  open 
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Mar.  5,  8. 


Mar.  9. 


Mar.  Iff,. 


Mar.  83. 
April  7. 


April  11. 


April  88. 

May  5. 
May  9. 


to  the  national  armies.  At  Pea  Bidge, 
Ark.,  the  rebels  were  defeated  in  a  four 
days’  battle  by  Gen.  Curtis.  The  iron-clad 
ram  Merrimac  destroyed  the  U.  S.  Frigates 
Cumberland  and  Congress,  in  Hampton 
Eoads,  but  was  successfully  attacked  and 
disabled  by  the  Monitor.  Gen.  Burnside 
captured  Newbern,  N.  C.  An  advance  of 
all  the  national  armies  being  ordered,  the 
rebels  in  Virginia  retreated  towards  Bich- 
mond,  and  Gen.  McClellan  prepared  to 
follow  by  way  of  the  Peninsula  between 
the  York  and  James  Bi vers.  The  Confed¬ 
erates  were  defeated  at  Winchester,  but 
the  advantage  was  not  followed.  In  the 
west,  Gen.  Grant  conducted  the  severe  and 
sanguinary  Battle  of  Shiloh,  which  resulted 
in  victory  to  the  National  troops.  “  Island 
No.  10,”  at  a  bend  of  the  Mississippi,  sur¬ 
rendered  the  same  day,  after  a  long  bom¬ 
bardment  by  Com.  Foote.  Fort  Pulaski, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah,  was  cap¬ 
tured  by  Gen.  Gilmore.  Huntsville,  Ala., 
and  Fredericksburgli,  Va.,  were  surrender¬ 
ed  within  a  week.  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico, 
was  seized  by  Texan  forces  under  Sibley, 
who  held  it  a  month,  but  he  was  compelled 
(April  12)  to  evacuate  the  Territory,  which 
remained  loyal.  New  Orleans  was  taken 
by  Gen.  Butler,  supported  by  Corns.  Far- 
ragut  and  Porter.  A  Confederate  army 
under  Magruder,  having  evacuated  York- 
town,  was  pursued  and  defeated  at  Wil- 
liamsburgh.  The  Merrimac  was  destroy¬ 
ed,  and  Gen.  Wool  entered  Norfolk  in  tri¬ 
umph.  Natchez,  Miss.,  (May  12),  and 
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May  29. 
June  1. 

June  7. 
June  25. 

July  1. 


Aug.  9. 


Aug.  29. 


Sep.  H  . 
Sep.  15. 

Sep.  17. 


Oct.  8. 


Dec.  IS. 


Corinth,  (May  20),  were  taken  by  Gen.  Hal- 
leck.  The  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  vic¬ 
torious  at  Hanover  C.  H.,  and  maintained 
its  position  at  Fair  Oaks,  after  two  days’ 
severe  fighting.  Memphis,  Tenn.,  surren¬ 
dered,  after  a  battle  of  gunboats  on  the 
Mississippi.  The  Battles  of  Mechanics- 
ville,  Gaines’  Mill,  Peach  Orchard,  Savage 
Station,  White  Oak  Swamp,  and  Malvern 
Hill,  resulted  in  no  good  to  the  national 
cause,  and  the  Confederate  Army  pressed 
northward  to  attempt  the  capture  of  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  Battle  of  Cedar  Mountain 
was  severe  but  indecisive.  The  last  week 
of  August  was  a  continued  conflict.  In 
the  second  Battle  of  Bull  Bun  the  national 
army  was  driven  toward  the  Capital.  The 
rebel  army,  invading  Maryland,  was  re¬ 
pulsed  at  South  Mountain,  but  assailed 
and  captured  Harper’s  Ferry,  with  11,000 
prisoners  and  vast  stores.  At  Antietam, 
Gen.  Lee  was  defeated  with  great  loss,  but 
was  permitted  to  retire  in  safety  towards 
Richmond.  Kentucky  was  invaded  by 
Confederate  forces,  the  national  troops  de¬ 
feated,  and  Cincinnati  threatened.  Gen. 
Bragg  was  in  turn  defeated  at  Perryville, 
and  driven  out  of  the  State.  The  Confed¬ 
erates  had  been  repulsed  (Oct.  4)  from 
Corinth,  and  severely  punished  (Oct.  5)  in 
the  Battle  of  the  Hatchee.  All  western 
Tennessee  thus  came  under  national  con¬ 
trol.  The  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  de¬ 
feated  at  Fredericksburgh,  Va.,  with  great 
loss.  Gen.  Rosecranz  won  a  costly  victory 
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Dec.%9,  at  Murfreesboro’,  Term.,  after  a  battle  of 
Jan.  J.  seven  days. 

President  Lincoln,  after  a  hundred  days’  warning  giv- 
1863,  Jan.  Aen  and  disregarded,  proclaimed  freedom  to 
all  slaves  held  in  the  seceded  States.  Con¬ 
gress  authorized  the  President  to  call  upon 
all  the  able-bodied  men  of  the  country  for 
the  suppression  of  the  Rebellion  ;  and  the 
year’s  campaign  commenced  with  increas¬ 
ed  vigor.  The  navy  blockaded  the  South¬ 
ern  ports,  and  cooperated  with  the  land 
forces  in  the  siege  of  Charleston  and  the 
opening  of  the  Mississippi.  In  the  West 
and  South,  the  Confederates  were  defeated 
Jan.  7.  at  Springfield,  Mo.,  and  Gen.  Sherman 
Jan.  11.  captured  Arkansas  Post  with  5000  prison¬ 
ers.  Gen.  Hooker,  commanding  the  Army 
May  2,  3 ,  J.  of  the  Potomac,  fought  the  closely  con¬ 
tested  and  indecisive  Battle  of  Chancel- 
lorsville  with  Gen.  Lee.  Gen.  Grant,  hav- 
May  1.  ing  defeated  the  enemy  in  two  battles 
near  Port  Gibson,  besieged  Yicksburg. — 
This  strong  post  surrendered,  July  4,  after 
a  severe  struggle,  with  30,000  prisoners 
and  property  of  great  value.  Meanwhile 
Gen.  Banks,  commanding  the  Department 
of  the  Gulf,  had  swept  across  the  country 
to  Red  River,  capturing  prisoners,  steam¬ 
boats  and  public  stores.  Assisted  by  Ad¬ 
miral  Farragut,  he  besieged  Port  Hudson, 
May  27.  which  surrendered,  July  8,  and  commerce 
was  henceforth  unobstructed  on  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi. 

Lee  invaded  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  early  in  June. 
July  1 ,  3.  The  hard  fought  battle  of  Gettysburg  re- 
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suited  on  the  third  day  in  the  rout  of  the 
Confederates  with  heavy  loss.  Lee,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Gen.  Meade,  retired  beyond  the 
Bappahannock,  where  skirmishing  with 
various  success  occupied  both  armies  for 
several  months.  Preparation  having  been 
July  13 y  16.  made  to  execute  the  Conscription  Act  in 
New  York,  a  riot  arose  among  the  foreign 
population  of  that  city,  in  which  the  lives 
and  property  of  many,  especially  colored, 
people  were  destroyed. 

A  large  guerrilla-band,  under  Morgan,  invaded  Indiana 
and  Ohio,  plundering  and  destroying,  but 
July  86.  were  repulsed  by  the  home-guards.  In 
Missouri  the  Federal  troops  were  general¬ 
ly  victorious,  and  in  Arkansas  the  Confed- 
Sept.  10.  erates  were  defeated  with  great  loss  at 
Helena,  and  the  capital,  Little  Bock,  was 
captured  by  Gen.  Steele.  Gen.  Bosecranz 
had  already  driven  Bragg  southward  across 
the  Cumberland  Mountains.  The  Battle 
Sept.  19.  of  Chickamauga  was  disastrous  to  the  na¬ 
tional  army,  and  Bosecranz  was  cut  off 
from  supplies.  Grant  hastened  to  his  re- 

Nov.  23,25.  lief,  and  in  the  fierce  Battle  of  Chatta¬ 
nooga  routed  the  rebels  and  drove  them 
into  Georgia. 

Gen.  Sherman  invaded  Mississippi,  and  received  a  re- 
1864 ..  inforcement  to  his  army  of  six  thousand 

liberated  slaves.  Gen.  Seymour,  from 
Port  Boyal,  invaded  Florida  and  defeated 
Feb.  20.  the  rebel  force  at  Jacksonville,  but  was 
himself  defeated  at  Olustee.  The  Bed 
Mar.  13.  Biver  Expedition,  under  Gen.  Smith,  cap¬ 
tured  Fort  de  Bussey,  and  gained  a  victory 
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186Jf..Mar.26.  at  Cane  River;  but  were  repulsed  at  Pleas¬ 
ant  Hill,  and  retreated  with  difficulty  to¬ 
ward  the  Mississippi.  Gen.  Steele  in  Ar¬ 
kansas  was  annoyed  by  Confederate  at¬ 
tacking  parties  who  captured  a  train  of 
wagons  and  many  prisoners.  The  rebel 
Gen.  Forrest  made  a  cavalry-raid  into  Ten¬ 
nessee  and  Kentucky,  captured  Union 
Mar .  &49  25.  City  and  Paducah,  and  massacred  the  col- 
April  1 2.  ored  troops  in  Fort  Pillow.  Grant,  becom¬ 
ing  General-in-Chief  of  the  armies  of  the 
Republic,  ordered  an  advance  of  both  the 
May  3.  eastern  and  western  divisions.  With  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  he  himself  pushed 
May  5,7.  Lee  through  the  “Wilderness”  towards 
Richmond,  and  besieged  Petersburgh. — 
Gen.  Butler  seized  and  fortified  Bermuda 
Hundred  at  the  mouth  of  the  Appomattox, 
to  check  Beauregard,  who  was  hastening 
with  reinforcements  from  Carolina.  A 
rebel  force  under  Early  passed  through 
the  Shenandoah  Yalley  and  invaded  Ma¬ 
ryland,  threatening  Washington  and  Balti¬ 
more  and  carrying  away  a  vast  amount  of 
plunder.  They  were  defeated  at  Winches- 
July  20.  ter,  but  rallying  for  a  second  raid,  burned 
July  30  Cliambersburgh,  Pa.  Gen.  Grant  the  same 
day  sustained  a  heavy  loss  in  the  explosion 
of  a  mine  before  Petersburgh,  and  an  as¬ 
sault  upon  the  town.  He  gained,  however, 
a  great  advantage  in  the  seizure  of  the 
Weldon  Railroad,  which  had  been  the 
chief  avenue  for  supplies  and  reinforce¬ 
ments  to  Lee’s  army.  Admiral  Farragut, 
commanding  the  Western  Gulf  Squadron, 
Aug.  8 ,  23.  captured  Forts  Gaines  and  Morgan,  below 
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Mobile.  Gen.  Sherman  meanwhile  had 
advanced  with  much  hard  fighting  to  At- 
July  21-28.  lanta,  which  he  besieged  and  captured 
Sept.  2.  Sheridan  defeated  Early’s  invad- 
Se'pt.  19.  ing  force  near  Winchester  and  gained  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Shenandoah  Yalley.  Sherman, 
leaving  Atlanta,  marched  across  the  coun¬ 
try  to  the  sea,  and  entered  Savannah  in 
Dec.  21.  triumph.  The  rebel  Gen.  Hood  invaded 
November.  Tennessee,  defeated  Gen.  Schofield  and  be¬ 
sieged  Nashville.  He  was  routed  in  a  bat¬ 
tle  with  Gen.  Thomas,  and  fled  into  Ala¬ 
bama  with  the  loss  of  all  his  artillery  and 
one  third  of  his  army. 

Fort  Fisher,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear  Eiver,  was 
1865.Jcin.  15.  captured,  and  Wilmington,  the  chief  port 
of  the  “  blockade-runners,”  was  occupied 
by  national  troops,  Feb.  21.  An  Amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Constitution,  abolishing  slave¬ 
ry  throughout  the  United  States,  passed 
Jan.  31.  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  people  of  the  several  States 
for  ratification.  Maryland  and  Missouri 
had  already  altered  their  constitutions  so 
as  to  exclude  involuntary  servitude.  Gen. 
Feb.  17,  18.  Sherman  marched  across  South  Carolina, 
occupied  Columbia  and  entered  Charles¬ 
ton,  which  had  been  abandoned  by  the 
Confederate  forces.  Gen.  Sheridan  de¬ 
stroyed  or  scattered  Early’s  army,  and  cut 
off  Lee’s  sources  of  supply.  After  three 
days’  hard  fighting,  Richmond  and  Peters- 
April  2.  burgh  were  abandoned,  and  (April  9)  Lee’s 
whole  army  was  surrendered  to  General 
Grant. 
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The  Civil  War  being  thus  happily  ended,  a  day  of 
April  H.  general  thanksgiving  was  recommended  by 
the  President,  and  observed  with  great 
joy  throughout  the  loyal  states.  The  joy 
was  suddenly  clouded  by  the  murder  of 
the  President. 

Vice-President  Andrew  Johnson  took  the  oath  of  of- 
April  15.  fice  on  the  day  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  death,  and 
though  the  whole  country  was  convulsed 
with  grief  and  horror  at  the  crime,  no  po¬ 
litical  or  financial  disturbance  took  place. 

Johnston’s  army  in  North  Carolina  was  surrendered  to 
April  86.  Gen.  Sherman.  Jefferson  Davis,  who,  like 
other  members  of  the  Confederate  Gov¬ 
ernment,  had  fied  from  Richmond  at  its 
capture,  was  taken  in  the  swamps  of  Geor¬ 
gia,  and  made  a  prisoner  at  Portress 
Monroe. 

An  Amendment  to  the  National  Constitution,  prohibit- 
1865.  ing  slavery,  was  adopted  by  Congress,  and 
February,  having  been  ratified  by  three-fourths  of 
the  States,  became  law. 

Pardon  was  offered  to  all  persons  in  the  seceded  States 
May.  who  would  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  United  States,  excepting  officers  and 
agents  of  the  Confederate  Government, 
felons  in  prison,  and  j)ersons  concerned  in 
the  murder  of  the  late  President.  Peace 
being  proclaimed,  the  States  awaiting  re¬ 
construction  were  divided  into  military 
districts  under  provisional  governors. 

Mail  steamers,  subsidied  by  Congress,  commenced 

1867,  Jan.  1.  monthly  trips  across  the  Pacific  Ocean 
from  San  Francisco  to  Yokohama  and  Hong 
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Kong.  All  the  Russian  Possessions  in 
America,  including  Aliaska  and  the  Aleu¬ 
tian  Islands,  were  purchased  by  the  United 
October .  States,  and  organized  as  a  Territory  under 
the  government  of  Congress. 

A  Department  of  Public  Instruction  was  established  at 
1868.  Washington.  Andrew  Johnson,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  was  impeached 
before  the  bar  of  the  Senate  by  a  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  House  of  Representatives. — 
May.  Nineteen  Senators  voting  against  convic¬ 
tion,  the  accused  was  acquitted  by  the 
Court. 

The  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  re- 
July.  quiring  the  extension  of  civil  rights  to  all 
persons  born  or  naturalized  within  the 
United  States,  having  been  passed  by  Con¬ 
gress  in  1866,  was  ratified  by  29  States, 
and  proclaimed  to  be  the  law  of  the  land. 
Eight  of  the  eleven  seceded  States,  viz., 
Tennessee,  Arkansas,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Louisiana,  Alabama,  Georgia  and 
Florida,  having  complied  with  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  reconstruction,  were  readmitted  to 
their  share  in  the  General  Government. 

By  the  Elections  of  November,  1868,  Ulysses  S.  Grant 
was  chosen  the  eighteenth  President,  and 
Schuyler  Colfax  Yice-President  of  the 
United  States. 

President  Johnson  published  a  final  Proclamation  of 
Dec.  25,  Amnesty,  universal  and  unconditional,  to 
all  persons  who  were  concerned  in  the 
late  Rebellion. 


EVENTS  NOT  INCLUDED  IN  UNITED  STATES  HISTORY. 


Iceland  discovered  by  Norwegians . A.  D.  860 

“  colonized  “  “  874 

Greenland  “  “  “  925-970 

Rhode  Island  visited  by  “  1001 

San  Salvador  discovered  by  Columbus .  1492 

Hayti  colonized  by  Spaniards .  1495 

Brazil  and  the  Amazch  discovered  by  Pinzon  and  Cabral .  1500 

“  colonized  by  the  Portuguese . 1501-1530 

Negroes  imported  from  Guinea  into  Hayti . 1508 

Cuba  conquered  by  Diego  Columbus . 1511 

Pacific  Ocean  discovered  by  Balboa  at  Isthmus  of  Darien .  1513 

Mexico  conquered  for  Spain  by  Cortez . 1519-1521 

Peru  “  “  “  “  Pizarro .  1531 

Harbor  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  discovered  by  Sousa .  1531 

Portuguese  Captaincies  established  in  Brazil . 1531-1548 

Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  discovered  by  Cartier .  1534 

Quito,  Guayaquil  and  Buenos  Ayres  founded  by  Spaniards.  1534-1535 

Chili  invaded  by  Almagro . 1535 

Valdivia  founded  Santiago,  and  commenced  war  with  Arauca- 

nians .  1540 

Silver  discovered  at  Potosi,  Bolivia. . .  1544 

Portuguese  Governor-Generalship  in  Brazil,  with  Bahia,  capital.  1549 

French  colony  at  Rio  de  Janeiro .  1558 

Portuguese  conquer  it  and  establish  their  own  settlement . 1567 

Philip  II.  having  seized  the  crown  of  Portugal,  Brazil  belonged 

to  Spain . 1578-1640 

Guiana  colonized  by  the  Dutch .  3580 

Davis  Strait  and  Cumberland  Islands  discovered .  1587 

Cayenne  founded  by  the  French,  and  Acadie  settled  by  De  Monts.  1604 

Quebec  founded  by  Samuel  Champlain .  1608 

Newfoundland  colonized  by  the  English .  1611 

Baffin  explores  his  Bay  to  78°  N.  Lat .  1618 

Spanish  Government  of  Rio  dela  Plata  organized . 1620 

Bahia  taken  by  the  Dutch .  1624 


Dutch  Government  of  Brazil  organized  by  Maurice  of  Nassau. .  1630 
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English  settlements  at  Berenice  and  Surinam . 1630 

War  between  Portuguese  and  Dutch . 1645-1654 

Jamaica  conquered  by  the  English . ; .  1653 

Gold  mines  in  Brazil  discovered  and  worked..  . 1693-1695 

Scotch  colony  at  Darien . .  1698 

Diamonds  discovered  in  Brazil .  1710 

War  in  Chili  ended,  and  Spanish  conquests  defined  by  treaty.. .  1722 
All  settlements  on  the  St.  Lawrence  surrendered  to  England. . .  1759 

Upper  and  Lower  Canada  receive  separate  Constitutions .  1791 

Hayti  became  free . 1791 

Dutch  Guiana  ceded  to  Great  Britain .  1798 

The  King  of  Portugal,  expelled  by  the  French,  arrived  in  Brazil.  1808 
Revolutionary  movements  in  Venezuela,  Peru,  Bolivia  and  Chili.  1810 

Attempted  revolution  in  Mexico . 1810-1815 

Buenos  Ayres  assumed  the  title  of  Republic . . .  1813 

Brazil  became  an  independent  Monarchy . 1815 

Guatemala  became  free  under  provisional  government . 1821 

Iturbide  declared  Emperor  of  Mexico . 1821 

“  abdicated .  1823 

Pedro  I.  proclaimed  Emperor  of  Brazil .  1822 

New  Granada  and  Venezuela  become  independent . 1823 

Chili  and  Guatemala  adopted  free  constitutions .  1823 

Mexican  Constitution,  copied  from  that  of  the  United  States. . .  1824 

Peru  and  Bolivia  became  independent  of  Spain . 1824-1825 

Pedro  I.  abdicated  the  Brazilian  crown  in  favor  of  his  son .  1831 

Pedro  II.  declared  of  age .  1840 

Texas  declared  independent  of  Mexico . ; .  1836 

“  annexed  to  the  United  States .  1845 

Santa  Anna  Dictator  in  Mexico .  1853 

Maximilian  of  Austria,  assisted  by  the  French,  became  Emperor 

of  Mexico . 1864 

Abandoned  by  his  foreign  allies,  he  was  defeated  and  shot .  1867 

British  Provinces  in  America  erected  into  a  Viceroyalty .  1867 


THE  END. 
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Tnre  Series  embraces  about  Three  Hundred  Volumes  of  Standard  Educational 
Works,  composing  the  most  complete  and  uniformly  meritorious  collection  of  text¬ 
books  ever  published  by  a  single  firm. 

The  Series  is  complete ,  covering  every  variety  and  grade  of  science  and  literature, 
from  the  Primer  which  guides  the  lisping  tongue  of  the  infant,  to  the  abstruse  and 
difficult  “  West  Point  Course.” 

Tue  Series  is  uniformly  excellent .  Each  volume,  among  so  many,  maintains  its 
own  standard  of  merit,  and  assists,  in  its  place,  to  round  the  perfect  whole. 

The  Series  is  known  and  popularly  used  in  every  section  of  the  United  States ,  and 
by  every  class  of  citizens ,  representing  all  shades  of  political  opinion  and  religious  be¬ 
lief.  In  proof  of  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  name  the  following  popular  works,  with 
which  every  one  is  familiar,  and  which  fairly  represent  the  whole : 


PARKER  &  WATSON’S  Readers,  &c. 
DAVIES'  Course  of  Mathematics- 
WILLARD’S  Course  of  History. 

PECK’S  GANOT’S  Natural  Philosophy. 
STEELE’S  14  Weeks  in  each  Science. 
JARVIS’  Physiology  and  Health. 
WOOD’S  Text-Books  in  Botany. 
SMITH’S  Orthography  and  Etymology. 
BOYD’S  Course  in  English  Literature. 


MONTEITH’S  &  McNALLY’S  Geog’s. 
CLARK’S  Diagram  English  Grammar. 
“  P.,  D.,  &  S.’s”  System  of  Penmanship, 
ANDREWS  &  STODDARD'S  Latin. 
CROSBY’S  Greek  Scries. 

WORMAN’S  German  Series. 

PUJOL’S  French  Class-Book. 

ROOT’S  (GEO,  F.)  Sch.  Music-Books. 
MANSFIELD’S  Political  Manual. 
Twenty-five  Volumes. 


THE  SCHOOL-TEACHER’S  LIBRARY 


Who  would  know  more  of  this  unrivaled  Series  should  consult  for  details, 

1.  THE  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE— free  to  Teachers;  others,  5  cents. 

2.  THE  ILLUSTRATED  EDUCATIONAL  BULLETIN  —  Periodical 

organ  of  the  Publishers.  Full  of  instruction  for  Teachers.  Subscription,  20 
cents.  Sample  free. 

TERMS  OF  EXAMINATION  . — We  propose  to  supply  any  teacher  who  desires  to 
examine  text-books,  vrith  a  view  to  introduction ,  if  approved ,  with  sample  copies,  on 
receipt  of  one-half  the  price  annexed  (in  Catalogue),  and  the  hooks  will  be  sent  by 
mail  or  express  without  expense  to  the  purchaser.  Books  marked  thus  (*)  are  ex¬ 
cepted  from  this  offer. 

TERMS  OF  INTRODUCTION  . — The  Publishers  are  prepared  to  make  special  and 
very  favorable  terms  for  first  introduction  of  any  of  the  National  Series,  and  will 
furnish  the  reduced  introductory  price-list  to  teachers  whose  application  presents  evi¬ 
dence  of  good  faith. 

Teachers  desiring  to  avail  themselves  of  any  of  the  privileges  of  the  profession ,  ii 
»ot  known  to  the  Publishers,  should  mention  the  name  of  one  or  more  of  their  Trus¬ 
tees  or  Patrons,  as  pledge  of  good  faith. 


For  further  information ,  address  the  Publishers, 


The  National  Series  of  Standard  School- jBo ofcs, 
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SATIOMX  SEMES 

ov 

READERS  AND  SPELLERS, 

BY  PABKEB  &  WATSON. 


The  National  Primer . $25 

National  First  Reader . 38 

National  Second  Reader . 63 

National  Third  Reader . 95 

National  Fourth  Reader . 1  50 

National  Fifth  Reader . 1  88 


National  Elementary  Speller . 25 

National  Pronouncing  Speller . 45 


This  unrivaled  series  has  acquired  for  itself  during  a  very  few  years  of  publication# 
a  reputation  and  circulation  never  before  attained  by  a  series  of  school  readers  in  tha 
6ame  space  of  time.  No  contemporary  books  can  be  at  all  compared  with  them.  The 
average  annual  increase  in  circulation  exceeds  100,000  volumes.  We  challenge  rival 
publishers  to  show  such  a  record.  ^ 

The  salient  features  of  these  works  which  have  combined  to  render  them  so  popular 
may  be  briefly  recapitulated  as  follows  ; 

1.  THE  WORD  METHOD  SYSTEM — This  famous  progressive  method  for  young 
children  originated  and  was  copyrighted  with  these  books.  It  constitutes  a  process  by 
which  the  beginner  with  words  of  one  letter  is  gradually  introduced  to  additional  lists 
formed  by  prefixing  or  affixing  single  letters,  and  is  thus  led  almost  insensibly  to  tho 
mastery  of  the  more  difficult  constructions.  This  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  striking  modern  improvements  in  methods  of  teaching. 

2.  TREATMENT  OF  PRONUNCIATION  .—The  wants  of  the  youngest  scholars 
in  this  department  are  not  overlooked.  It  may  be  said  that  from  the  first  lesson  the 
student  by  this  method  need  never  be  at  a  loss  for  a  prompt  and  accurate  render¬ 
ing  of  every  word  encountered. 

3.  ARTICULATION  AND  ORTHOEPY  are  recognized  as  of  primary  im- 
portance. 
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ORTHOGRAPHY  AND  READING-Continued. 

4.  PUNCTUATION  is  inculcated  by  a  series  of  interesting  reading  lessons,  the 
simple  perusal  of  which  suffices  to  fix  its  principles  indelibly  upon  the  mind. 

5.  ELOCUTION.  Each  of  the  higher  Readers  (3d,  4tli  and  5th)  contains  elaborate, 
scholarly,  and  thoroughly  practical  treatises  on  elocution.  This  feature  alone  has 
secured  for  the  series  many  of  its  warmest  friends. 

6.  THE  SELECTIONS  are  the  crowning  glory  of  the  series.  Without  exception 
it  may  be  said  that  no  volumes  of  the  same  size  and  character  contain  a  collection  so 
diversified,  judicious,  and  artistic  as  this.  It  embraces  the  choicest  gems  of  English 
literature,  so  arranged  as  to  afford  the  reader  ample  exercise  in  every  department  of 
style.  So  acceptable  has  the  taste  of  the  authors  in  this  department  proved,  not  only 
to  the  educational  public  but  to  the  reading  community  at  large,  that  thousands  of 
copies  of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Readers  have  found  their  way  into  public  and  private 
libraries  throughout  the  country,  where  they  are  in  constant  use  as  manuals  of  liter¬ 
ature,  for  reference  as  well  as  perusal. 

7.  ARRANGEMENT.  The  exercises  are  so  arranged  as  to  present  constantly  al¬ 
ternating  practice  in  the  different  styles  of  composition,  while  observing  a  definite 
plan  of  progression  or  gradation  throughout  the  whole.  In  the  higher  books  the  ar¬ 
ticles  are  placed  in  formal  sections  and  classified  topically,  thus  concentrating  the  in¬ 
terest  and  inculcating  a  principle  of  association  likely  to  prove  valuable  in  subsequent 
general  reading. 

8.  NOTES  AND  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES.  These  are  full  and  adequate 

to  every  want.  The  biographical  sketches  present  in  pleasing  style  the  history  of 
every  author  laid  under  contribution. 

9.  ILLUSTRATIONS.  These  are  plentiful,  almost  profuse,  and  of  the  highest 
character  of  art  They  are  found  in  every  volume  of  the  series  as  far  as  and  including 
the  Third  Reader. 

10.  THE  GRADATION  is  perfect.  Each  volume  overlaps  its  companion  pre¬ 
ceding  or  following  in  the  series,  so  that  the  scholar,  in  passing  from  one  to  another, 
is  barely  conscious,  save  by  the  presence  of  the  new  book,  of  the  transition. 

11.  THE  PRICE  is  reasonable.  The  books  were  not  trimmed  to  the  minimum 
of  size  in  order  that  the  publishers  might  be  able  to  denominate  them  “  the  cheapest 
in  the  market,”  but  were  made  large  enough  to  cover  and  suffice  for  the  grade  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  respective  numbers.  Thus  the  child  is  not  compelled  to  go  over  his  First 
Reader  twice,  or  be  driven  into  the  Second  before  he  is  prepared  for  it.  The  compe¬ 
tent  teachers  who  compiled  the  series  made  each  volume  just  what  it  should  be,  leav¬ 
ing  it  for  their  brethren  who  should  use  the  books  to  decide  what  constitutes  true 
cheapness.  A  glance  over  the  books  will  satisfy  any  one  that  the  same  amount  of 
matter  is  nowliero  furnished  at  a  price  more  reasonable.  Besides  which  another  con¬ 
sideration  enters  into  the  question  of  relative  economy,  namely,  the 

12.  BINDING.  By  the  use  of  a  material  and  process  known  only  to  themselves, 
in  common  with  all  the  publications  of  this  house,  the  National  Readers  are  warranted 
to  out-last  any  with  which  they  may  bo  compared— tho  ratio  of  relative  durability  be¬ 
ing  in  their  favor  as  two  to  one. 
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SCHOOL-ROOM  CARDS, 

To  Accompany  the  National  Readers. 


Eureka  Alphabet  Tablet . *1  50 

Presents  the  alphabet  upon  the  Word  Method  System,  by  which  the 
child  will  learn  the  alphabet  in  nine  days,  and  make  no  small  progress  in  \ 

reading  and  spelling  in  the  same  time. 

National  School  Tablets,  10  Nos . *7  so 

Embrace  reading  and  conversational  exercises,  object  and  moral  les¬ 
sons,  form,  color,  &c.  A  complete  set  of  these  large  and  elegantly  illus¬ 
trated  Cards  will  embellish  the  school-room  more  than  any  other  article 
of  furniture. 


READING. 


Fowle’s  Bible  Reader . . $100 

The  narrative  portions  of  the  Bible,  chronologically  and  topically  ar¬ 
ranged,  judiciously  combined  with  selections  from  the  Psalms,  Proverbs, 
and  other  portions  which  inculcate  important  moral  lessons  or  the  great 
truths  of  Christianity.  The  embarrassment  and  difficulty  of  reading  the 
Bible  itself,  by  course,  as  a  class  exercise,  are  obviated,  and  its  use  made 
feasible,  by  this  means. 


North  Carolina  First  Reader . 50 

North  Carolina  Second  Reader . 75 

North  Carolina  Third  Reader . 1  00 

Prepared  expressly  for  the  schools  of  this  State,  by  C.  H.  Wiley,  Super- 
intendent  of  Common  Schools,  and  F.  M.  Hubbard,  Professor  of  Litera- 
ature  in  the  State  University. 

Parker’s  Rhetorical  Reader . 1  00 

Designed  to  familiarize  Readers  with  the  pauses  and  other  marks  in 


general  use,  and  lead  them  to  the  practice  of  modulation  and  inflection  of 
the  voice. 

Introductory  Lessons  in  Reading  and  Elo¬ 


cution  . 75 

Of  similar  character  to  the  foregoing,  for  less  advanced  classes. 

High  School  Literature . 1  50 


Admirable  selections  from  a  long  list  of  the  world’s  best  writers,  for  ex¬ 
ercise  in  reading,  oratory,  and  composition.  Speeches,  dialogues,  and 
model  letters  represent  the  latter  department. 
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ORTHOGRAPHY. 


SMITH’S  SERIES 

Supplies  a  speller  for  every  class  in  graded  schools,  and  comprises  the  most  com- 
*  pleto  and  excellent  treatise  on  English  Orthography  and  its  companion 
branches  extant. 


1.  Smith’s  Little  Speller . 

First  Round  in  the  Ladder  of  Learning. 

2.  Smith’s  Juvenile  Definer . 

Lessons  composed  of  familiar  words  grouped  with  reference  to  similar 
signification  or  use,  and  correctly  spelled,  accented,  and  defined. 

3.  Smith’s  Grammar-School  Speller .... 

Familiar  words,  grouped  with  reference  to  the  sameness  of  s'Mind  of  syl¬ 
lables  differently  spelled.  Also  definitions,  complete  rules  for  spelling  and 
formation  of  derivatives,  and  exercises  in  false  orthography. 

4.  Smith’s  Speller  and  Defmer’s  Manual  • 

A  complete  School  Dictionary  containing  14,000  words,  with  various 
other  useful  matter  in  the  way  of  Rules  and  Exercises. 

5-  Smith’s  Hand-Book  of  Etymology  •  • 

The  first  and  only  Etymology  to  recognize  the  Anglo-Saxon  onr  motKsr 
tongue;  containing  also  full  lists  of  derivatives  from  the  Latin,  Greek, 
Gaelic,  Swedish,  Norman,  «kc.,  &c. ;  being,  in  fact,  a  complete  etymology 
of  the  language  for  schools. 

Sherwood’s  Writing  Speller . 

Sherwood’s  Speller  and  Definer . 

Sherwood’s  Speller  and  Pronouncer  .  .  . 

The  Writing  Speller  consists  of  properly  ruled  and  numbered  blanks 
to  receive  the  words,  dictated  by  the  teacher,  with  space  for  remarks  and 
corrections.  The  other  volumes  may  be  used  for  the  dictation  or  ordinary 
class  exercises. 

Price’s  English  Speller . 

A  complete  spelling-book  for  all  grades,  containing  more  matter  than 
“Webster,”  manufactured  in  superior  style,  and  sold  at  a  lower  price — 
consequently  the  cheapest  speller  extant. 

Norlhend’s  Dictation  Exercises . 

Embracing  valuable  information  on  a  thousand  topics,  communicated 
in  such  a  manner  as  at  once  to  relieve  the  exercise  of  spelling  of  its  usual 
tedium,  and  combine  it  with  instruction  of  a  general  character  calculated 
to  profit  and  amuse. 

Wright’s  Analytical  Orthography  .... 

This  standard  work  is  popular,  because  it  teaches  the  elementary  sounds 
in  a  plain  and  philosophical  manner,  and  presents  orthography  and  or¬ 
thoepy  in  an  easy,  uniform  system  of  analysis  or  parsing. 

Fowle’s  False  Orthography . 

Exercises  for  correction. 

Page’s  Normal  Chart . 

The  elementary  sounds  of  the  language  for  the  school-room  walla, 
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ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

CLARK’S  DIAGRAM  SYSTEM. 


Clark’s  First  Lessons  in  Grammar  ...  so 

Clark’s  English  Grammar . l  oo 

Clark’s  Key  to  English  Grammar  ....  60 

Clark’s  Analysis  of  the  English  Language  •  go 
Clark’s  Grammatical  Chart . 4  oo 


The  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  grammar  in  American  schools  is 
meeting  with  a  thorough  revolution  from  the  use  of  this  system.  While 
the  old  methods  offer  proficiency  to  the  pupil  only  after  much  weary 
plodding  and  dull  memorizing,  this  affords  from  the  inception  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  practical  Object  Teaching ,  addressing  the  eye  by  means  of  il¬ 
lustrative  figures ;  furnishes  association  to  the  memory,  its  most  power¬ 
ful  aid,  and  diverts  the  pupil  by  taxing  his  ingenuity.  Teachers  who  are 
using  Clark’s  Grammar  uniformly  testify  that  they  and  their  pupils  find 
it  the  most  interesting  study  of  the  school  course. 

Like  all  great  and  radical  improvements,  the  system  naturally  met  at 
first  with  much  unreasonable  opposition.  It  has  not  only  outlived  the 
greater  part  of  this  opposition,  but  finds  many  of  its  warmest  admirers 
among  those  who  could  not  at  first  tolerate  so  radical  an  innovation.  All 
it  wants  is  an  impartial  trial,  to  convince  the  most  skeptical  of  its  merit. 

No  one  who  has  fairly  and  intelligently  tested  it  in  the  school-room  has 
ever  been  known  to  go  back  to  the  old  method.  A  great  success  is  al¬ 
ready  established,  and  it  is  easy  to  prophecy  that  the  day  is  not  far  dis¬ 
tant  when  it  will  be  the  only  system  of  teaching  English  Grammar.  As 
the  System  is  copyrighted,  no  other  text-books  can  appropriate  this  ob¬ 
vious  and  great  improvement. 

Welch’s  Analysis  of  the  English  Sentence  •  1  10 

Remarkable  for  its  new  and  simple  classification,  its  method  of  treat¬ 
ing  connectives,  its  explanations  of  the  idioms  and  constructive  laws  of 
the  language,  &c. 


ETYMOLOGY. 


Smith’s  Complete  Etymology, . i  25 

Containing  the  Anglo-Saxon,  French,  Dutch,  German,  Welsh,  Danish, 

Gothic,  Swedish,  Gaelic,  Italian,  Latin,  and  Greek  Roots,  and  the  English 
words  derived  therefrom  accurately  spelled,  accented,  and  defined. 

The  Topical  Lexicon, . 1 

This  work  is  a  School  Dictionary,  an  Etymology,  a  compilation  of  syn¬ 
onyms,  and  a  manual  of  general  information.  It  differs  from  the  ordinary 
lexicon  in  being  arranged  by  topics  instead  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
thus  realizing  the  apparent  paradox  of  a  “  Readable  Dictionary."  An 
unusually  valuable  school-book. 


The  National  Series  of  Standard  School-Books • 


GEOGRAPHY. 

- »  ^  »  . 

THE 

NATIONAL  GEOGRAPHICAL  SYSTEM. 


I.  Monleith’s  First  Lessons  in  Geography,  $  35 

• 

II.  Monteith’s  Introduction  to  the  Manual,  •  65 

III.  Monteith’s  New  Manual  of  Geography,  .  l  oo 

IV.  Monteith’s  Physical  &  Intermediate  Geog.  l  75 

V.  McNally’s  System  of  Geography,  ...  l  88 

The  only  complete  course  of  geographical  instruction.  Its  circulation 
is  almost  universal — its  merits  patent.  A  few  of  the  elements  of  its  popu¬ 
larity  are  found  in  the  following  points  of  excellence. 


1.  PRACTICAL  OBJECT  TEACHING.  The  infant  scholar  is  first  introduced 
to  a  picture  whence  he  may  derive  notions  of  the  shape  of  the  earth,  the  phenomena 
of  day  and  night,  the  distribution  of  land  and  water,  and  the  great  natural  divisions, 
which  mere  words  would  fail  entirely  to  convey  to  the  untutored  mind.  Other  pic¬ 
tures  follow  on  the  same  plan,  and  the  child’s  mind  is  called  upon  to  grasp  no  idea 
without  the  aid  of  a  pictorial  illustration.  Carried  on  to  the  higher  books,  this  system 
culminates  in  No.  4,  where  such  matters  as  climates,  ocean  currents,  the  winds,  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  the  earth’s  crust,  clouds  and  rain,  are  pictorially  explained  and  rendered 
apparent  to  the  most  obtuse.  The  illustrations  used  for  this  purpose  belong  to  the 
highest  grade  of  art. 

2.  CLEAR)  BEAUTIFUL,  AND  CORRECT  MAPS.  In  the  lower  numbers 
the  maps  avoid  unnecessary  detail,  while  respectively  progressive,  and  affording  the 
pupil  new  matter  for  acquisition  each  time  he  approaches  in  the  constantly  enlarging 
circle  the  point  of  coincidence  with  previous  lessons  in  the  more  elementary  books. 
In  No.  4,  the  maps  embrace  many  new  and  striking  features.  One  of  the  most 
effective  of  these  is  the  new  plan  for  displaying  on  each  map  the  relative  sizes  of 
countries  not  represented,  thus  obviating  much  confusion  which  has  arisen  from  the 
necessity  of  presenting  maps  in  the  same  atlas  drawn  on  different  scales.  The  maps 
of  No.  5  have  long  been  celebrated  for  their  superior  beauty  and  completeness.  This 
is  the  only  school-book  in  which  the  attempt  to  make  a  complete  atlas  also  clear  and 
distinct,  has  been  successful.  The  map  coloring  throughout  the  series  is  also  notice¬ 
able.  Delicate  and  subdued  tints  take  the  place  of  the  startling  glare  of  inharmonious 
colors  which  too  frequently  in  such  treatises  dazzle  the  eyes,  distract  the  attention, 
and  serve  to  overwhelm  the  names  of  towns  and  the  natural  features  of  the  landscape. 
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